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I HAVE spoken, once before, I think, of my 
wife’s friend, Mrs. Million. That ‘leader of 
fashion,’’ as she likes to see herself called in the 
papers, is the spouse of a distinguished operator 
in Wall street, who made a great fortune, some 
years ago; by a successful ‘corner ‘in stocks.” 
Perhaps some of my readers do not know what a 
‘corner in stocks” is. I have not the space, 
unfortunately, to enlighten them on this question, 
in all points; but it is enough to say that it is a 
proceeding, ethically considered, like putting a 
pistol, on a dark night, to the head of a defence- 
less traveller, with the words “stand and de. 
liver.” Mrs. Million’s husband, having made 
his grand coup, settled a million of dollars on 
his wife, and ever after that, he and she went by 
the nick-names of Mr. and Mrs. Million. He 
is a big, burly man, with a bull-neck. I have 
noticed that most successful stock-brokers have 
bull-necks: their brains—I refer this to Darwin 
to explain—seem to lie entirely in the neck. 

As for Mrs. Million, she is a tall, heavily- 
built, rather vulgar-looking woman, with an ex- 
pression on her face of habitual worry. She had 
been, originally, poor. But since her husband 
had made his fortune, she had been tormented 
with a desire to ‘“‘get into society.” For this 
she had spent large sums in entertaining, and had 
submitted to innumerable slights. Hence, per- 
haps, her worn and haggard look. ‘She would 
probably have been more successful,” as old Major 
Snarl said at the club, “‘if she had showed her 
hand less plainly.” After years of persistent 
pushing, however, she managed to achieve a kind 
of footing in the “upper ten.” People went to 
her receptions and balls, and then laughed at her 
behind her back. Somehow she never acquired 
the ease that distinguishes the true lady. If she 
was giving a dinner, and anything went wrong, 
you could detect it by her worried manner. At 
her receptions, even while replying to your salu- 


tations, she was looking over your shoulder, 
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with an anxious look, to see if Count This, or my 
Lord That, or whoever it was that happened to 
be the “lion” of the day, had come. For she 
was an insatiable hunter up of social celeb- 
rites. She was never so happy in her life, as 
when the Grand Duke Tommoddy, of the Ducal 
kingdom, Tommoddy, a German principality, ten 
miles by twenty, had dined at her table. Ever 
since then she had dated events from it, saying, 
*¢ When the Grand Duke dined with me,”’ etc. 

With all her ostentation, however, Mrs. Million 
was said to be quite “nigh.” Very circum- 
stantial stories were afloat in society as to her 
meanness. ‘She had to pinch and pare so much 
when she was poor,’’ said old Major Snarl, ‘ that 
it has become a second nature with her. They 
say she haggles with the florist about the flowers 
he supplies for her grand dinners. I know that 
she has a new caterer at every ball. I suppose 
it’s because she has quarreled with the old one 
over his bill.” 

I said to Jemima, one day: “Why do you 
allow that woman to be so intimate with you, my 
dear? To me she seems the impersonation of 
vulgar wealth.” 

‘*She has always been kind to me,” replied 
Jemima, ‘I don’t like to throw her over.”’ 

“Her very voice is enough,” I said. ‘It is 
as shrill as a huckster’s, too. Did you ever re- 
mark her eye? It is as hard as steel.” 

The truth about my wife and Mrs. Million was 
that Jemima has a tender heart, and cannot bring 
herself to break with anybody, who has once 
been on her visiting list. Jemima always had a 
tender heart. I remember, when we were 
younger, and comparatively poor, she took into 
the house a waif of a boy whom she had found 
crying in the streets, and who imposed on her by 
a tale of orphanage and: the impossibility of 
getting work. She kept him for a week, and 
would have kept him longer, only he took himself 
off, one morning, carrying with a Ml a of 
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our best silver spoons. During the war, a “‘ con- 
traband,’’ as we used to call them then, enlisted 
her sympathies, by saying that he had run the 
lines, and was starving. She coaxed me to en- 
gage him as assistant groom, though there was 
really nothing for him to do; bought him‘an en- 
tirely new suit of clothes; and fitted him out with 
a dozen shirts, handkerchiefs, collars, etc. In 
about a fortnight, when he had grown quite fat— 
never having had such good eating before, or 
been able to live so lazy a life—he ran away, 
taking of course his new suit and his shirts, and 
leaving word, impudently, that he found “the 
work too hard.” 

It was, however, through this very good heart 
of hers, that my wife came, at last, to decline Mrs, 
Million’s further acquaintance, as I shall now 
proceed to tell. 

I had been expostulating with her one evening, 
about going to a ball at that personage’s house. 

‘Really, my dear, if I was you,” I said, “I 
would stay away. The woman doesn’t care a 
straw for you. If we became poor to-morrow, 
she’d cut you dead, the day after. She’s selfish 
to the very marrow. It’s only wealth, or rank, 
that she’s after. You haven’t forgotten Culver- 
den, that agreeable young fellow, who came here 
from Boston to practice law, have you? She 
used to meet him, at your Saturday evening re- 
ceptions, and I’ve seen her snub him, a dozen 
times there. Well, when his uncle in the Indies 
died, and left him that enormous fortune, she 
fairly hunted him down with invitations, which, 
I am glad to say, he had too much self-respect to 
accept. I wonder what has become of him?” 

“ tHe went to Europe, you know. Mr. Somer- 
set met him, up the Nile, last year.”’ 

The very next day, when I came home, I found 
Jemima Jane in quite a flutter of excitement. 
“Wicked, cruel, stingy, oh, how I hate her,” she 
was exclaiming, incoherently. 

After awhile, I discovered the cause of this 
excitement; it was Mrs. Million; and I must say 
the epithets were not undeserved. ? 

It had been a bleak, windy day, but as my 
wife was behind with her calls, she had gone out 
in the carriage to return the most indispensable 
ofthem. Finally it turned to rain, and Jemima, 
coming out of Mrs. Cent-per-Cent’s door, was 
about to order the coachman to drive home, when 
she saw, a little way off, a wounded sparrow 
limping painfully along. Her-kind heart, went 
out to it, at once, as it does to any phase of. suf- 
fering, human, or otherwise; and she was telling 
the footman to hold the umbrella over her, while 
she went to pick up the poor bird, when she was 


anticipated by a thinly clad woman in mourning. } 





This modern good Samaritan had scarcely taken 
the sparrow in her hand, however, when she 
staggard, flung out her arms as if to catch at sup- 
port somewhere, and sank helpless on the 
pavement. [ 

Jemima Jane rushed up to her, and found that 
she was a young girl of about twenty, whose 
dress, though neat and clean, betrayed extreme 
poverty. The girl must have been very beautiful, 
when in health, but she was now emaciated to 
the last degree. A policeman, coming up at this 
juncture, said: ‘She’s drunk, ma’am; I'll 
take her to the station.” Jemima Jane looked 
up, her eyes blazing. ‘ You’ll do no such thing,” 
she cried: adding, ‘you brute,” under her 
breath. ‘She has fainted for want of food. 
James,’’ addressing her footman, “carry the poor 
thing to the carriage, and have us driven home ag 
fast as you can.’”’ The policeman, awed by the 
glittering equipage, the stately coachman, the 
footman, and the rich dress of my wife, drew 
back. If Jemima had been some poor creature, 
like the girl she succored, he would have seized 
her roughly by the arm, and haled her off to 
prison; and if she had resisted, would have 
clubbed her; you know such things are done 
every day. Wealth has its advantages, after all, 
therefore, when a brutal policeman has to be 
dealt with. Do not let us be too cynical. 

The pvor waif of a girl recovered just as she 
was being carried into our house. She started 
when she saw the spacious hall, the thick carpets, 
the rich furniture. ‘Where am I[?’’ she whis- 
pered faintly, putting her hand to her head, as 
if dazed. Jemima kindly re-assured her, had 
some tea and lunch brought, and sat by her till 
she had recovered her strength. Then the poor 
child, with many thanks, would have left. But 
Jemima would not hear of this. ‘‘ You, are stil! 
weak,”’ she said, ‘‘ rest awhile longer, my dear,” 
and kissed her. At this the girl burst into tears. 
Little by little her story was won from her. It 
was the old, old one of orphanage and destitution. 
The girl’s father had been a rich merchant, and 
she an only child, petted, indulged in everything. 
Suddenly the father died, and was found to be 
insolvent. There were no near relatives, so the 
daughter had to earn her own livelihood. Too 
proud to remain where she was known, she had 
come, as.so many do, in similar circumstances, to 
New York. Here she had managed, for awhile, 
to support herself by fine sewing. -But at last 
her rent fell in arrears, and her landlady had 
threatened to turn her into the street, if she did 
not pay. ‘I begged for a week,” said the poor 
child, ‘‘and at last she gave it tome. Most of that 
time I have spent in trying to get a bill paid, that 
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was owing to mé; but every’ day I was turned , 
from the doors, on the’ pretence that the lady 


was engaged. Meantime, I had only money 
enough for one meal a day, and that was ‘a little ; 
bread and milk at breakfast. 
landlady told me that if I came back without the ‘ 
money, the door would be shut in my face; and § 
I knew she would keep her word. Desperate ; 
with hunger, wild with the fear of having to ¢ 
spend the night in the streets, I went to Mrs. 
Million’s—” 

‘Mrs. Million’s!”’ ejaculated my wife. 

“Oh! I did not intend to tell who it was,’ 
cried the girl, wringing her hands, ‘much less 
to use the nick-name ;’ but it slipped out before 
I knew it—” 

‘‘ Never mind, dear,” said my wife, soothingly. | 
“Go on, and tell me what happened.” 

“T'was determined to get it to-day, for every- 
thing depended onit. But the footman atthe door 
said the lady was out. So I watched on the 
pavement, till she came home, and then followed 
into the hall, before the door could Be shut against 
me. I told, hurriedly, in what a terrible strait I 
was ; but she would not listen; and when I took 
hold of her dress, she jerked it away. 
her to the foot of the stairs. ‘If I don’t get the 
money you owe me,’ I cried, ‘I shall have no 
place to sleep in, to-night; oh! 
heaven, give me even part of the bill.’ At this 
she turned on me, purple with rage, and catch- 
ing me by the shoulder, pushed me to the hall 
door. 
I don’t allow myself to be dunned; when I’m 
ready I pay, and not before; as for your work, I 
shan’t keep it now, but shall send it back to-mor- 
row, and I hope it will be a lesson to you. 
rick,’ and she turned to the footman, ‘ put this 
impudent minx out into the street.’ That’s all, 
I believe. I had gone but a few blocks, when I 
saw the wounded bird, and I couldn’t help pity- 
ing it, in spite of my own despair. So I stooped 
to pick it up. But all of a sudden ‘my head be- 
gan to whirl, and the next thing I remember, 
I was waking up, down stairs. Oh! how shall I 
ever thank you?” And she stooped her head, 
and kissed Jemima’s hand, the tears falling on it 
as she spoke. ‘Perhaps you can get. me some- 
thing to do; you seem kind and good. I’ve 
tried writing for the literary papers, but they are 
all over-stocked, the editors tell me; I tried to 
get a situation 4s a governess, but I had no rec- 
ommendations; and so, at last, I pi in fine ; 
sewing; but even that has failed me.’ 
again her voice was choked with sobs. 


Jemima Jane promised to help her in getting ; lover could have been. 
employment, her own tears falling fast as she § however, he is married.” 


This morning, my } 


I followed 


for the love of 


‘I would have you know,’ she said, ‘that ; 


Pat- 3 


And } 


talked ; and thus soothed, the poor girl had fallen 
: asleep, in which condition my wife had left her. 
¢ Of course she can’t leave here, at least till 
she gets stronger,” said Jemima. “ TI want a nur- 
: ery governess for little Joan,” (I had never heard 
; of this need before,) “and she will just suit. I 
' believe every word she says. But I'll write to 
: Boston to make suré, She says she lived there 
once,’ Somebody there must know of Mr. Pen- 
ington, the great sugar wirchens, who was, it 
seems, her father. 

“«Penington'!”” I cried. “Why, I knew him, 
myself; in fact, dear, ‘he’ was once a client of 
hyo I remember, too, that he had an only 

child, though I never saw her. I heard of his 
death, last year’; and that he had died insolvent. 
§ Dear me, to think of it! When I was a boy, and 
went up to Boston, Mr. Penington was one of 
¢ the great nabobs that lived on Beacon street, 
S close by the Hancock mansion; and now his 

daughter hasn’t a roof over her‘head, you say.” 

I will not weary my readers with a long story. 

Jemima wrote to a friend in Boston, and ciscov- 
ered that everything Miss Penington had said 
{was true. ‘There were some of us, though not 
relatives, she has none, poor thing,”’ replied the 
‘ lady, ‘who would have been glad to assist her, 
if we had known of her need ; but we never sus- 
pected things were so bad; and then she went 
away, and we lost all:'trace of her. It wasn’t al- 
together mere pride about money that drove her 
$into exile, however,’’ continued the writer, “at 
least I have good reason for thinking it was not. 
$In her hey-day of prosperity, it seems, she re- 
; fused a most excellent young man, whose only 
° fault was that he was poor. As far as I can learn, 
she was not, herself, to blame; her father insisted 
$on it; and she obeyed him like a dutiful child. 
But it nearly broke her heart. And so, when 
she found herself orphaned and poor, she went 
away, too high-spirited to risk meeting her old 
lover, now that their positions were changed ; for 
by one of those strange freaks of fortune that 
sometimes happen, he had, meantime, quite un- 
expectedly, fallen heir to an enormous estate.” 

When I heard this letter read, I asked my wife 
: if her guest had ever hinted at such a thing as 
$a disappointment in love; for the two were now 
on terms of the closest intimacy. 

«No,’’ said, Jemima, ‘‘she is very proud, and 
pometager very reticent. But evidently something 
; preys on her mind. She often sighs. She often 
sinks into a revery, from which she wakes 
with a start. Poor girl, she is one to love for- 
‘ ever, if she has loved*@nce: I wonder who the 
Perhaps by this time, 
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Miss Penington soon grew to be an indispens- 
able part of the household. Jemima Jane and 
she were like sisters. As for myself, cynic as I 
am, I saw more to admire in her daily. 

One evening, while reading the afternoon 
paper, I looked up and said, ‘‘ Don’t you remem- 
ber, my dear, talking of young Culverden, a 
couple of months back, and wondering where he 
was? Well, his name is reported here, as having 
arrived by the Scythia, to-day. I must hunt him 
up, to-morrow. How glad I shall be to see him.” 

I happened, at that moment, to look. toward 
Miss Penington, and was surprised to see her 
turn pale. I-rose hastily. 

‘“¢ Are you ill ?”’ I said. 

In a moment Jemima was at her friend’s side. 

‘‘ What is it, dear?’’ she asked. 

‘Nothing, nothing,” said the girl, faintly, 
putting her hand to her side. ‘Only a stitch 
that I have here, sometimes. I was very foolish. 
It is all gone now,” smiling. But I noticed that 
she remained as pale as a corpse. 

It was about a quarter of an hour later, and we 
had all settled down into quiet again, I to my 


newspaper, and the ladies to their fancy-work, 


when the door was flung open. 

“« Mr. Culverden!’’ said the footman. 

I rose, with both hands extended, as my young 
frieni, sun-burned with travel, but handsomer 
than ever, entered the room. 

‘‘T have just landed,” he said, also extending 
both hands, ‘‘and the first house I come to is 
yours, for I can never forget how kind you and 
Mrs. Jones were to me in the old days. Indeed, 
~ Shall never—”’ 

He stopped, suddenly, as if he had seen an 
apparition. His face became ashen gray; then 
the blood rushed to the very temples. All this 
time, his eyes were fixed on some object behind 
me. Wonder, incredulity, joy succeeded each 
other rapidly in his face. 

Iturned. Miss Penington had risen, and was 
standing by the table, supporting herself, by 
leaning one hand, heavily, on it. She was tremb- 
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our new guest, with the same varying expressions 
on her countenance as on his. 

‘‘ Ida?’ cried the young man. 

‘“‘ Harry !” 

He went past me like a shot, taking no notice 
of my outstretched hands. He had clasped those 
of Miss Penington, the next instant, instead. 

The whole beautiful idyl flashed on me at once. 
Culverden was the hero of the romantic story 
about which we had heard. Jemima Jane saw it 
also. She gave me a smile and a nod, and we 
slipped quietly out of the room. 

‘¢Yes,”’ said Culverden, an hour later, as he 
sat, holding Ida’s hand in his own, after we had 
been called in to congratulate them, ‘it was an old 
affair. I was very angry at the time, and came 
off to New York, vowing to shake the dust of my 
native city from my feet forever, and all on ac- 
count of this dear girl, to whom you have been so 
kind. I wanted her to marry me, whether or 
no; but she would not disobey her parent: she 
would never marry anybody else but me, how- 
ever, she said.,. I have learned to know that she 
was right, and that I was wrong.’ Here I am 
pretty certain I saw the delicate little fingers close 
in a tighter pressure on his hand. ‘‘ When for- 
tune smiled on me, I went abroad, principally to 
try and forget her. ButI did not succeed. I 
travelled all over Europe; up the Nile; around 
the isthmus to Calcutta; and from there pushed on 
to Japan. Everywhere her dear face followed 
me.’’ A look of ineffable content at the sweet, 
blushing ‘countenance. ‘It was only the other 
day, at Yokahama, that I saw, in a newspaper, a 
year old, that she was an orphan. I took the 
very next steamer, determined to ascertain if I 
had any hope now; and lo! fortune brought me 
here, the very first evening of my arrival. God 
bless you, for what you did for her.” 

The wedding, that followed, at our house, was 
a very quiet one.. Neither Mr. Culverden, nor 
his bride, nor ourselves, are fond of ostentatious 
display. Only a few guests were at the festival, 
and among them, you may be sure, was not my 


ling violently. Her eyes were fixed, in turn, on} wife’s friend, Mrs. Minui0n. 
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In happy days of childhood, when the wide 
Far-stretching sea of life lay calm and still, 
Or softly rippled by some childish ill— 

How often have we knelt at eventide, 

A white-robed figure at our mother’s side, 
While she would clasp our hands, and bid us pray 
To Him, “ Our Father,” who would hear alway 


es 


His children’s griefs, and soothe them when they cried. 
So now, when strong, fierce storms of sorrow beat, 
And bring us agony so hard to bear, 
That we fall prone and senseless on the sod— 
Our mother earth, with kindly touch and sweet, 
Clasps close our hands, bidding us cast our care 
On Him, our loving Father and our God. 
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Puriip VoorHiss was coming to visit us. We fully,’’ said I, when Judith read Jeanie’s letter. 
had not seen him for several years, and during } ‘Upon my word, this arriving on nearly the 
.that time he had been wandering up and down } same day, looks like fate, doesn’t it ?”’ 
the earth, going round it and goodness knows “There you go,” cried my sister, “‘ spinning a 
where else, after the restless habit of this un- { romance as usual. Now, for mercy’s sake, don’t 
settled generation, which, it seems to me, can } you let either Jeanie or Phil perceive how fool- 
never be quiet under any circumstances, and only } ish you can be—it would be enough to make them 
travels to places for the pleasure of rushing away } hate each other forever and ever.”’ 
as fast as possible, Judith was so very severe upon my folly, that 
Phil was a distant relation of ours and my god- } I felt convinced her mind had leaped at once to 
son, and had always considered our house his } the same conclusion. But I was in too high good 
“home” during his boyish days. We were very ; humor to retort on her, and only said: 
fond of the handsome, high-spirited fellow, both; ‘‘ But admit, that it would be very nice, if the 
as boy and man. I used to think my sister}two should take a fancy to one another,” I 
spoiled him beyond measure, a charge which she } persisted. 
flung back upon me with indignation; and though But Judith would admit nothing. 
I strongly denied such weakness, I am afraid my “T have lived a quarter of a century too long 
conscience was not entirely at ease. to meddle with young people’s fancies,’’ quoth 
My name is John Winters, and my sister was } she, ‘‘ and I advise you to be content with reading 
christened Judith. We are merely a common- } volumes after volumes of printed trash, instead of 
place old bachelor and old maid—at least I am} trying to invent romances on your own account.” 
commonplace, and Judith only escapes by pre- The next day Jeanie arrived, looking lovelier 
tending to be strong-minded; but it is a very} than ever. The eighteen months, which had 
shallow pretence, for she is as soft-hearted as she } passed since her last visit, had developed her 
accuses me of being, and gets as much interested } form, that had been, perhaps, a little too angular 
as I do in the novels which she reads aloud on? before; now, though she was still slim and tall, 
winter evenings, though she declares she should ; like a young Diana, shoulders and arms were ex- 
never open such trashy volumes if it were not to } quisitely rounded, every curve of the figure was 
spare my eyes and please my asurd tastes. perfect, every movement was grace itself. Her 
We are rich, and we live in a great, rambling, } face, always beautiful, was now even more so, 
country house, that came to us from our grand-} having gained in expression, and in delicacy of 
father. It is an odd, antiquated dwelling, but } feature, without losing its perfect color. 
suits us all the better for that reason, and though The next morning, at breakfast, Judith said: 
we are not fond of leaving home, we like society, | ‘“‘T wish, Jeanie dear, that you would go out 
and usually manage to have pleasant people ; and gather some nice flowers for me. There are 
staying with us. violets to be found at the foot of the lawn, and 
Philip was now in America, and was coming to } } the hawthorn, by the carriage drive, is just com- 
visit us, as soon as he had finished some business, ing into bloom. We must brighten up these old 
which he found awaiting him in New York. } rooms a little, now that you are here.” 
He wrote, the very evening he landed, and we She did not tell Jeanie that she expected an- 
were to expect him on Saturday—four days from } other guest, for whom, even more than ned 
the date of his letter. Jeanie, she wished the rooms “brightened up.” 
Two days before he was to arrive, Judith re- } She intended Phil to be a surprise. 
ceived a letter from Jeanie Morris, announcing ‘‘With pleasure,” replied Jeanie, “and I will 
that she would be with us, the next day. We} go, at once, as I don’t want any more breakfast.” 
always claimed at least two yearly visits from } She went out, and a few minutes later, as 
our young favorite, but the year before, she had } I looked across the lawn, I saw her reaching up 
been in Europe, so more than a twelvemonth had } to pull down a spray of hawthorns. She made 
elapsed without our seeing her. such a charming picture that I stopped, at the 
Nothing could have fallen out more delight-} window, to gaze, and even to call Judith to see 
(401) 
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also. As she stretched up, her tall, stately figure , other, and this unexpected meeting was a sur- 
showed like the figure of a young Greek goddess ; } prise, which caused both strong emotion, though 
her sleeve, falling back, revealed the delicate, yet } 1 saw at once that it was not of an agreeable nature 
rounded wrist, and the swell of the snowy arm; § to either. 
and her hair, which she had left flowing over her} Phil turned pale under all the sun-burn left by 
shoulders, shone, in the sunlight, like half} his sea voyage, and Jeanie—well, Jeanie looked 
smothered gold. ‘I still wear it so,in the morn-} as I remembered seeing her do once when she 
ings,’ she had said, with a gay laugh, ‘‘ when} was little, and an elder girl with a bad 
there are no strangers, as I used, when a child.’’ § temper boxed her ears—she lookel positively 
But all these charms were nothing, compared } faint, with a mingling of emotions, in which it 
to her face, which beamed with that spiritual } was difficult to tell whether a sort of frightened 
loveliness to which I have already alluded. <‘‘It} surprise, or proud indignation was uppermost. 
is a look,” I had said to Judith, the night before, I glanced at Judith. For once in her life Ju- 
‘that only comes after suffering, and struggle, } dith stood helpless, as near reduced to a state of 
and triumph; but where can the dear girl have } coma as I was myself. 
ever suffered ?”’ Of course this little scene was over in a flash. 
Suddenly, the sound of wheels was heard, and Jeanie was the first to speak. She held out 
@ carriage came whirling up the drive. As it} her hand. 
passed Jeanie, she looked around, and I thought, ‘“*How do you do, Mr. Voorhies?” she said. 
even at that distance, I saw her blush, as she met } ‘I met your friend in Europe, uncle Jack,”’ she 
the eyes of its occupant, a handsome young} added, turning to me in explanation. 
fellow, no other than Phil himself. ‘She don’t Judith, with the readiness of her sex, made a 
like being caught with her hair down,” I said to} diversion. It was near the dinner hour, for we 
Judith. Then I saw her dart behind the trees, } dined early in the country, and there was only 
and vanish among the shrubbery, nor did she } just time to get ready. She hurried Jeanie away, 
present herself, for nearly an hour after, having, } accordingly, and ordered Phil to his chamber. 
by a side-path, gained the back of the house, and “It is your old room of course, and you know 
slipped up to her chamber, where she completed } the road,’’ she said, ‘so I'll not have Jack go 
her toilet before showing herself again. with you, and keep you talking for half an hour, 
Meantime, Judith and I went mad over Phil, } while the soup gets cold.” 
and though he was now a travelled, eegaat ; Well, I can only guess at the feelings of the 
young man, who ought to have been too d/asé to rest of the party, but that dinner was by no 
| 








feel pleased at anything, he was as demonstra-} means the pleasant repast, to which I had so 
tive in his delight as if he had been a school boy. eagerly looked forward all the morning. We 
“But how did you get here?” Tasked. “ We} talked enough. Indeed everybody talked inces- 
did not expect you till to-morrow, and by train.” } santly, as if afraid of a catastrophe of some kind 
‘*Came up the river in a friend’s yacht, and } in case there should ensue an instant’s silence. 
drove over from the landing,” he said. ‘ Uncle } We talked gayly, too, and laughed a great deal; 
Jack, you look superb—as for aunt Judy, she is } but all the while 1 was dreadfully uncomfortable. 
younger and more wonderful than ever.” and kept saying malapropos things in spite of my- 
“And you are evidently as impudent as ever} self; and Judith nipped me severely; and it 
—what worse could I say!’ cried Judith, } seemed to my dazed intellect that our guests ut- 
embracing him again. tered remarks and allusions which were mutu- 
‘‘ But where is Jeanie ?’’ called I, at last, after 3 ally galling, though they tried hard to behave to 
an hour or so had passed. each other as if they were only casual acquaint- 
As I spoke, as if in answer, in walked Miss } ances, meeting after a long separation. 

Morris, and in eager haste I introduced the pair, «Did you say you met Phil in Paris, Jeanie?” 
in my own awkward fashion. I asked, at last, with my usual knack of blun- 
“This is that scapegrace, Phil Voorhies,”’ I } dering. ¥ 
said, ‘‘ You have heard us talk about him more ‘¢T think so—I don’t remember,” replied she, 
than enough. I dare say we have made Miss} carelessly, and went on, with her tale, while 
Morris hate you in advance, Phil—” Judith froze my blood by one glance of scorn, 

What more I said I do not know; I kept on} and I sank back in my chair, determined to con- 
talking, though conscious that I had produced a } trol my tongue, though the effort should cause me 
very unexpected coup de theatre. I was evidently } to burst a blood vessel. 
doing a work of supererogation in introducing But, would you believe it? In less than five 
those two young people. They recognized each } minutes, I heard myself interrupting Voorhies, 
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when he had taken his turn at galloping into 


conversation. He was telling something about 
Rome—the new excavations in the Esqueline, I 
think—and I burst in with: 

«Was Jeanie there?” 

Then I felt myself turn, scarlet! Again I de- 
clined helpless in my chair; again Judith with- 
ered my soul with a glance of contempt, but this 
time she spoke. 

«TI beg and pray,” said she, ‘that one of you 
will try to remember just when, where, and how 
many times you happened ever to encounter each 
other, for old Jack will allow no rational talk 
until you do. Not having known that you were 
acquainted, he insists on being dazed and stunned 
as if there were something extraordinary in the 
fact—a Ratcliffian mystery at least.” 

Then they all three laughed, and I finished 
the climax, by stammering : 

‘Oh, no—mystery—why should I think so— 
I am sure—very glad—io find you old friends—”’ 

Then Philip’s voice made itself heard ; excess- 
ively courteous, but with an effort at polite in- 
differenee, whose failure was palpable, even to 
my confused senses. 

«‘T cannot flatter myself by supposing that I 
have a right to use the pleasant word you em- 
ploy, uncle Jack; but at all events, I can tell 
you where I first had the honor of meeting Miss 
Morris: it was at Rome.” 

I did not look up. I was afraid of committing 
some atrocity, even if I ventured so far as that. 
But I felt that Philip looked toward Jeanie Mor- 
ris, as he spoke; that he paused, too, with the de- 
termination of making her speak. She did, after 
an instant: 

“Yes, aunt Judith—three flounces. I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Voorhies! O, yes—I know 
now what you said—so it was Rome. I had the 
impression I saw you in Paris—one meets so 
manyYgpeople in so many places, when one makes 
a rapid tour like mine!’’ 

“And afterwards at Biarritz,” returned he, 
in a slow, distinct voice, that had an odd, hard 
ring, under its elaborate politeness. 

*« Biarritz—of course—what a memory you 
have!’ If Jeanie’s voice had been a shade less 
indifferent, one would have said that it was 
mocking and insolent. 

I could not endure life.an instant longer, with- 
out getting a glimpse of their faces. I ventured 
to glance up from under my eyebrows, which, 
fortunately, were long and shaggy. I looked first 
at Jeanie. She was playing with a bunch of 
grapes. A picture of indifference she made, that 
would have been perfect in its way, had her at- 
titude been a thought less studied, or her pretty 





fingers less contracted in their nervous. closing 
over the purple fruit. 

Then I glanced at Phil. He was frowning like 
a thunder-cloud, and his mouth was set hard and 
stern, under the drooping lines of his heavy 
moustache. At Judith I positively did not dare 
to look. Directly she spoke: 

“Now if Jack has quite satisfied his curiosity, 
perhaps you will go on with your description, 
Philip! You may say what you like, Jeanie, I 
shan’t have three flounces! Well, Phil, they 
found or they did not find—what? Between 
doubts as to my flounces, and Jack’s absurd 
behavior, I can’t tell where you were !”’ 

‘“‘ Cigarette-time,, aunt Jude!’ cried Philip. 
‘‘ We must leave the statue half exhumed.”’ 

‘‘Come away, Jeanie,’”’ cried Judith, pushing 
back her chair more brusquely than was proper. 
“‘ Let us leave these wretches to their incantations 
—I can’t stand smoke after dinner.”’ 

She took Jeanie’s arm, and the pair left the 
room, The instant the door closed Phil turned 
quite savagely upon me. 

‘‘Why didn’t you let me know that girl was to 
be here?”’ he demanded. 

‘‘ How could I think of it?’ pleaded I in des- 
peration. ‘I did not know that you had ever 
set eyes on each other. Good gracious, Phil ! 
what does it all mean ?”’ 

‘‘Mean ?”’ cried he. ‘It means that I'll not 
spend a night under the same roof with her! I 
can’t help how it looks—I don’t care what 
anybody thinks—I am off!” 

‘““Going away? Why you'll break Judith’s 
heart !”’ 

“Don’t talk to me about hearts!” roared 
Philip. ‘There’s no such thing when women 
are concerned—the article was left out of their 
anatomy. However, that’s neither here nor there 
—I can’t stay—I would not endure another hour 
of such purgatory, as that dinner has been, for 
any price one could offer.”’ 

‘Matters did not seem to go smoothly some- 
how,’’ said I. 

“Smoothly !’ echoed Philip, in a voice that 
sounded like the blare of a war-trumpet. Then 
he laughed, in a bitter, tragic way, that wo. ‘1 
have done credit to the Mephistopheles himself. 

‘‘Do tell me what it is all about!’ I cried, 
feeling more bewildered than ever. 

‘‘There’s never any use in explanations,” re- 
turned Phil, loftily. ‘‘I am very sorry to appear 


rude—I can only trust to your goodness. to 
excuse it—”’ 

‘‘ But—but only think how absurd it will look!”’ 
I interrupted, catching at that plea to induce him 
to rescind his resolution. 
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“It will be better than staying here. No, 
uncle Jack, I must go! Tell aunt. Judith I 
received a telegram—anything|’’ 

‘‘ But you had better see her.” 

‘* No—I can’t see her,’’ returned Philip, and I 
understood, that, though he knew from experi- 
ence he could make me do anything he pleased, 
he was afraid to encounter Judith. ‘She will be 
angry, | know: right enough, too. But I must 
go; I must!’ He rose, as he spoke, and left 
the room, and I did not venture to detain him. 

I sat dazed, mechanically smoking cigar after 
cigar, wondering what it all meant. Maybe I 





re 


knowing what she was at. I found voice to 


say: 

‘Philip went into a great ‘state—said he 
wouldn’t stay a night in the house with that girl 
—I tried to get him to see you before he had 
started—I thought he was with you.” 

Judith sat down in a chair, and glared at me, 

‘What does Jeanie: say ?’’ I ventured to ask, 

My question agitated my sister so much, that 
I really thought she would fly in pieces. Then, 
with her usual brusque changeableness, she 
suddenly began to read the note aloud. 

‘* Dearest aunt Judith—you must forgive me— 


dropped into a doze. Anyway, in spite of my ; sometime I will explain—I cannot now. I am 
favorite smoke, I felt as if I had a nightmare; I ; leaving the house—I shall take the train to New 


roused myself enough, at last, to think that I must 
join the others, when I heard Judith’s step in 
the hall. 
«Jack! Where are you, Jack?” she cried. 
“Here I am,’ I groaned, rising to meet her. 


“Did ever mortal here the like of this,” she } 


cried, waving an open letter over her head, and 
looking better adapted to serve as a model for 
Medea, or some other unpleasant historical or 
poetical personage, than the feminine ruler in the 
household of a timid old bachelor. ‘Never, 
never! I am fifty years old, but if I was five 
hundred, I could not expect such a thing to 
happen twice.” 

‘¢‘ Wh-what is it?” Iasked. ‘Is Philip—” 

“T’ve not seen him—one of the men met him 
in the road—” 

«Then he has gone, after all!” 

‘Gone ?’’ echoed Judith. I can find no com- 
parison that could do justice to her tone. 

“I suppose he tells you all about it, in his 
letter,’’ I suggested, hoping at least to be relieved 
from explanations, since I really had none to 
offer. ‘‘ What does he say ?”’ 

“Say! I think you are crazy. You are all 
as mad as hatters. Ill turn the house into an 
asylum, and shut you all up in it, if there’s no 
other way.”’ 

“‘ But the letter—” 

“Don’t I tell you its from Jeanie,” cried 
Judith, fairly dancing at me in her anger and as- 
to.ushment. ‘Jeanie has gone away !” 

“Jeanie gone, too,’ I muttered, and sat 
helpless. 

‘Gone, too?’ demanded Judith. 
mean that Philip has left the house ?”’ 

I nodded. I was past speech, for the moment. 

“Tell me, this instant, what it all means?” 
shrieked Judith. <‘I’]l not wait a second!” 

I really think, she was so utterly beside her- 
self, that, if the table had not been between us, 
sh. would have shaken me, without in the least 


“Do you 














York—mamma is there. Try not to be very 
angry with me, and invent some reason to give to 
uncle Jack—I can think of none in my confusion 
—but I must go. It breaks my heart to behave 
so ill toward you—do please try to pardon it, and 
believe me always, your loving Jeanie.”’ 

‘* Heavens and earth!’ cried I. ‘Gone!’ 

“Gone! Ordered the carriage, and drove 
away, while I was busy about the gardener, who 
is ill.” 

“Gone to town,” I said. “Why, good gra- 
cious, Philip has gone there, too.” 

There was a brief silence between us. The 
room grew rapidly darker, for twilight was 
coming on, so that I could not well see Judith’s 
face. Suddenly, she startled me, by bursting 
into a fit of laughter. There she sat, and laughed 
like a maniac, and the more I begged to know if 
she had hysterics, the more she laughed. 

“Oh, don’t you understand,”’ she managed, at 
length, to articulate. 

“These two idiots were trying to run away 
from each other, and have run together.” 

I did understand. I laughed more insanely 
than Judith had done. I laughed till I set myself 
coughing so hard, that she was obliged to Mosen 
my neckcloth and pound me on the back. 

While we were thus occupied—I in choking and 
laughing—Judith sharing my merriment and slap- 
ping me like mad—we heard a carriage drive up. 
A minute more we heard Jeanie’s voice in the hail. 

“Good Lord, she has come back,’”’ whispered 
Judith. ‘Stop where you are. She may as 
well think you know nothing about her going. 
I'll find out what it means.” 

My sister went away. I sat there alone in the 
gloom. The dining-room was at the back of the 
house, and had glass doors opening upon the 
shrubberies, and these doors now stood open, for 
it was a warm May evening. 

Suddenly I heard a step in the verandah, saw 
Philip’s head appear in the door-way. He could 
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not see me, but I had lighted another cigar, and 
it made a bright spot in the darkness—he could 
see that. 

“Uncle Jack,”’ he said, softly. 

“Yes, my boy,” said I—there was no further 
emotion possible to me—I was calm from utter 
stupefaction. 

‘«T have come back,’’ said he, rather sheepishly. 

“So I perceive,’’ said I. 

“You needn’t say anything to aunt Judith,” 
said he, in a coaxing voice, Then he went on. 

«You see, just as I was taking my ticket at 
the station, I saw Miss—I saw your young lady 
friend. As she had chosen to leave the house, 
ther2 was no reason why I should not come 
back.” 

“Not the slightest,” said I, though I did not, 
in the least, know what I meant. 

‘What reason did she give for going?’ asked 
Philip. i 

‘¢T didn’t see her,”’ said I. 

‘But to aunt Judith—you have seen aunt 
Judith?” 

‘“‘Oh, yes,”’ I replied, ‘‘ but I don’t think she 
knew any more about Jeanie’s reason for going 
than I did yours.” 

“T suppose I had better tell you,” said Phil. 
“TI feel rather more sane at present—I know I 
acted like a fool—but you see, meeting her here, 
so unexpectedly, quite upset me.” 

‘‘T should say there had been a pretty general 
upsetting,’ I muttered, but had sense enough 
not to make my reflection audible. 

Just then we heard Judith call me. 

‘‘ Wait here,” I said, rising. ‘Tl go and see 
what she wants.” 

So I went out into the corridor, closing the 
door after me. 

** Phil has come back,’’ I whispered. 

‘I know it, but Jeanie doesn’t,’ returned my 
sister, in a low tone. ‘I saw him going through 
the shrubberies. What are we to do now?” 

‘Has she said anything ?”’ 

«‘She won’t explain. She only says she could 
not stop in the house with that man; that’when 
she got to the station she saw him buying his 
ticket ; so she came back.” 

“He was just going to tell me his side of the 
story, when you called to me,” said I. 

Judith clapped her hands, softly. 

**Go back, and make him tell it,”’ said she. 

I obeyed passively. I felt confident she had 
some motive, but I was too dazed and stupid, even 
to wonder what it could be. 

When I returned to the dining-room, Phil was 
walking impatiently up and down, The moon 
had risen. She was at her full, the May moon, 








and a great banner of light streamed in at the 
open windows, and illuminated the apartment. 

‘What did Judith want?’ 

‘‘Nothing. The gardener is ill, That has 
turned the house topsy-turvy,” said I, evasively. 

*T suppose aunt Judith will blame me for her 
visitor’s going away,”’ said he. 

‘‘T am sure, I don’t know. That will depend, 
I suppose, on what Jeanie tells her.” 

‘‘“What can she tell her?’ cried Phil. “TI 
think she would be puzzled to give any account 
of her conduct. There never was a man 80 
abominably treated as I have been,” 

*¢ Come, Phil,’”’ said I, ‘I have known Jeanie 
since she was a child—there must be some 
mistake—” 

** How I loved her,’’ he broke in. ‘I love her 
yet. That is the worst of it, that is what drove me 
so wild to-day. After all that has come and gone, 
after having been so cruelly deceived, mocked, 
made a jest of—that I should be such a weak fool 
that the sight of her can move me—but I love her 
yet—yes, I do—that is what galls me so!” 

1 was sitting near the door, which led into the 
library ; and it must have been partially ajar, 
for I could hear a slight rustle and stir in the 
room beyond ; but I took no notice, and in an 
instant all was still again. 

‘Tell me, Phil,” I urged. ‘At least you know 
you can trust me, or Judith: that we love you as 
if you were our younger brother—”’ 

“Yes, yes, 1 know. Well, it is not much of a 
story,’ he continued, with a hard little laugh. 
“I met her in Rome, first, nearly three years 
ago. I don’t think I fell in love. I loved her 
from the moment I set eyes on her. I believe I 
told her so in less than a week. Well, well, after 
awhile, she gave me reason to believe she cared.”’ 

He stopped for a moment. A treacherous sob 
choked his voice. But presently he began again, 
in an odd, repressed tone, that somehow was 
fuller of pain than any unrestrained emotion 
could have been. 

‘I may as well tell it in a few words. She 
was obliged to leave Rome. Her cousins had 
wanted her to marry some Italian, and they 
quarreled with me. But the upshot was that 
Jeanie and I were engaged—in July her mother 
was to come to Europe—Jeanie would be with 
her at Biarritz—free from her relations, and I 
was to join her there.” 

“« Yes—well ?”’ 

“I had more than two months to live through. 
I went wandering about, to pass the time as best 
Icould. At first, I received letters from her very 
often; but soon they grew more rare; then they 
stopped altogether. It was not yet the time she 
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had set for me to seek her; but I flew off to 
Biarritz, and—” 


His hesitation quite maddened me. I cried out: 


‘*Well—you saw her+for heaven’s sake, tell ; 


the rest.” 

‘Saw her!’’ he repeated, savagely, shutting his 
teeth together, till they clicked like steel springs. 
“Yes, I saw her—I think I shall not forget it— 
this side the grave.” 

“*Go on.” 

‘In the train from Bordeaux, I met one of her 
cousins, who told me that Jeanie was to marry 
the Italian; that she had informed them of her 
engagement to me as a good joke; that she had 
fooled me just for the fun of the thing; that she 
had laid a wager that she could do so.” 

«What did you do?” 

“‘T went on to Biarritz! The family had a 
house on the cliffs. It was evening. I went up 
there, determined to see Jeanie. I knew that it 
was probable I should be refused admittance. So 
I just walked into the house, for the doors were 
open. There was a verandah, at the back, like 
your’s here. I saw Jeanie sitting there, and the 
Italian was kneeling at her feet.” 

Once more he broke off. Once more, as he 
paced up and and down, I heard that sudden 
stir, in the room beyond; but it was as quickly 
repressed as before. 

«Did you go on?” T asked. 

“Go on?” returned he. ‘ Thad seen enough ! 
There was anight traintoPau. Itookit. From 
Pau I wrote to her; I was determined that she 
should not believe she had made an utter fool of 
me”’ 

** What did you write?” 

«That I had to thank her for our pleasant flir- 
tation in Rome; that, as of course neither of us 
had ever considered it serious, she would not be 
surprised that I hoped before long to introduce 








my wife to her; and that I trusted my sweet gir) 
would rank among Miss Morris’ friends,’ 

*¢ Good heavens, Phil !’’ 

“Then I started for Australia, and went round 
theworld. Well, here lam—and thatis my story.” 

‘“‘ And a pretty one it is !”’ cried a voice, in the 
library door-way, which made us both jump. 

We turned. There stood Judith. 

‘« You’re a dreadful fool, Phil!’ she continued, 
“‘There was no truth in what that woman told 
you! The Italian did propose to Jeanie—she 
could not help that—I suppose you happened to 
go eavesdropping at the very moment !’’ 

** Aunt Judith!” 

‘‘Hold your tongue!’ cried that imperious 
lady. ‘They had kept back your letters and 
Jeanie’s no doubt! Well, sir, the first news she 
had of you, after weeks of silence, was that sweet 
effusion you sent from Pau! Do you know what 
you did, sir? You nearly broke her heart!’ 

“‘If I could believe that,” groaned Phil, «I 
would go and find her at once—beg her to—” 

‘‘Bah !” interruptd Judith. ‘Come here!” 

She pushed him into the library, and shut the 
door behind him. 

We heard a cry from Phil, echoed by a femi- 
nine voice. Then we neither saw or heard our 
visitors for more than an hour. 

The table had been cleared, and lamps brought, 
and Judith and I were waiting with what patience 
we miglit. The door opened at last. 

There the pair stood, a little shame-faced, but 
a3 happy 2 couple as one could well find. 

Judith hugged them both, and so did I. Then 
we had some supper. Then Judith sternly 
dismissed us all to our respective chambers. 

“This is a respectable house, and I am a 
woman of order,’ said she; “it is past eleven 
o'clock, and I feel as if we had lived about ten 
years, BETWEEN SUNSET AND BEDTIME.” 
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Eantn fs fair, in its covering 
Of brilliant, and stainless white; 
And tue winds of bleak December 
Are full of music to-night. 
Do you know what they are saying? 
Can you catch the sweet refrain? 
“ Good-will to mankind forever. 
Christmas has come again. 
Merry Christmas.” 


They sing it around my cottage, | 
Among the stars they sing, 

All through the quivering moonbeams 
Their voices of welcome ring. 

Chime, and sing, 0, winds of December, 





And whisper round every home, 
O’er the land, and o’er the waters, 
“ Christmas has come. 
Merry Christmas.” 


Season of all other seasons 
Thou art most hallowed and blest ; 
Gladdest and most to be treasured, 
The happiest and the best. 
Then banish trouble, and sorrow, 
And check the falling tear; 
“ Christmas has come with its blessings 
Christraas is here. 
Merry Christmas.” 
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CHAPTER X. 

Tr was several hours later. In the room where 
Braithwaite and Edith had sat so often, a 
mournful group was waiting, consisting of the 
husband, Sir James and Mrs. Latham. Vaughn 
was absent, with a portion of the servants, en- 
gaged in the melancholy task of dragging the 
Pool. At first, Braithwaite had insisted on over- 
seeing this dreadful duty himself; but Sir James 
would not listen to it; and finally the bereaved 
husband was induced to go home, and trust the 
sad office to more competent hands. 

For hours they had waited and waited. Every 
time a door opened Braithwaite would start. to his 
feet, expecting to hear the heavy tread of the 
bearers as they entered with their lifeless burden. 
In the intervals he sat silent in his chair, ab- 
sorbed in grief, his face buried in his hands. Oc- 
casionally, Sir James would try to rouse him by 
asking a question, or uttering some phrase of 
condolence; but Braithwaite rarely replied to 
their kind assiduities; generally he only shook 
his head in mournful silence. 

Midnight silence reigned, except at these in- 
terruptions. No sound was heard, but the deep 
breathing of the two men, the creaking of the 
furniture, and the ponderous ticking of the old 
clock, or its solemn intonation, as it struck the 
hour. 

The last stroke of twelve had just died away 
in prolonged vibrations. Suddenly, the door 
leading from the hall opened, and a female figure 
appeared upon its threshold. 

They all looked up. Braithwaite started for- 
ward in his chair, with a half suppressed excla- 
mation of surprise. Then he sank back again, 
and remained with his eyes fixed upon the in- 
truder, but without further utterance. Sir James 
and Mrs. Latham thought, at first, that the 
woman was one of the servants, who had either 
entered by mistake, and would immediately re- 
tire, or who bore some necessary message to the 
master of the house. But after a moment’s pause 
on the threshold, the unexpected visitant closed 
the door, and walked straight to where Braith- 
waite was seated, Standing directly in front of 
him, she said, 

“*Edmund !”” 


At the sound of her voice, Braithwaite shrank 
back in his chair, and turned away his head, as 
if to avoid her. 
“Edmund,” she continued. ‘Do you wish me 
to confess this crime ?”’ 
Braithwaite started to his feet. ‘‘ Begone!’’ 
he cried, fiercely. ‘Is not one tragedy enough ? 
Must the world know all the horrors of this 
prison-house? Great God!’ and he put his 
hands to his head, and almost tore his hair, “is 
this most dreadful secret to become the gossip of 
the country. Begone, I say!’’ and he stamped 
his foot. ‘Mrs. Kirle has told me all, and that 
is enough. Sir James,” and he turned pitiably, 
to his brother-in-law, ‘‘do not regard her, she is 
mad, as you see.” 
‘IT am not mad,” said the woman, defying 
Braithwaite. 
‘‘Obey me,’’ he said again, sternly. ‘“ Leave 
the room, I say.”’ 
But she did not move. 
For one moment, Braithwaite looked as if he 
would spring to clutch her by the throat. Then, 
with a groan, covering his face with his hands, 
$ he turned from her and sank into a seat. 
During this rapid colloquy, the woman had 
not put aside the wrap, which partially con- 
cealed her features, and the most that the two 
other auditors could ascertain, was that she 
’ seemed remarkably graceful, was tall and slender, 

and had a voice most singular in its sweetness. 
; Now, she permitted the shaw] to fall down about her 
head and shoulders, and all were at once, as Edith 
$ had been before them, impressed with her striking 
; likeness to the portrait of Alice Braithwaite. 

Their wonder had been great at her appearance 
upon the scene; their horror had been intense 
at her words; but the pensive, sorrowful beauty 
now revealed to their gaze, worked a sudden rev- 
olution in their feelings, and’ moved them to 
compassion. 

Braithwaite rose restlessly from his chair, 
again, turned upon his heel, and walked to the 

opposite end of the room. 
3“ Aye,” she cried, in clear, intense tones, 
4“ you think to put a few tables and chairs be- 
; tween us, when there is a river of blood, forever 


3 flowing from out Ais wounded side, and gathering 
(407) 
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into it other streams—other streams, Edmund 


Braithwaite !’’ 


termined to remain, politely placed a chair for 
her. He believed her mad, but was curious, 


He stopped in his walk up and down, as if; nevertheless, to hear what she had to say, 


brought to bay. 


Whatever her story, the mystery of the place, and 


«Woman, what do you mean?” he said, sternly. { of the Braithwaites, was now, he felt, about to 


**T mean that I am the cause of your present 
misery.” 
“I know that. Mrs. Kirle has already told 





be revealed. 
With a gesture, inimitable for its grace and 
dignity, she declined the proffer, and looking for 


me, as I have said. And if you were not a {a moment in the fire began, 


woman, if you were not my sister, I would kill 
you on the spot!” 

Sir James, at this, interfered. 
some enigma here, which he could not unravel. 


But it was his duty to be a peace-maker, if he ¢ 


could. 

‘‘ Whoever you are,’’ he said, addressing the 
woman, ‘‘and whatever motives may have ac- 
tuated you in coming here at this time; allow me 
to remind you, that anything which may tend to 
add to Mr. Braithwaite’s distress is most cruel, 
and cannot be permitted by his friends. You 
madden him, as you see. Will you not, therefore, 
retire from his presence, as he has requested you 
to do?” 

‘‘He must bear what he has brought upon 
himself,” she said, relentlessly: ‘‘and he must 
also deny the false accusation of madness, but 
just now made against me. He knows that, so 
far from being mad, I am fearfully sane, and, as 


bo has often told me, have borne my lot with } 


almost superhuman strength of mind.” 

Sir James looked, in bewilderment, from one 
to the other. 

«¢ Edmund,” she said, her voice softening, and 
turning from Sir James to Braithwaite, ‘the 
time has come—you must know that it has—then 
why rebel against the inevitable decree? You 
have sacrificed all to your sense of duty. Now 
that I have the opportunity, do not seek to pre- 
vent my doing the same,” 

She paused, in expectation, apparently, of a 
respone from him. None coming, she went on: 

‘Will you inform this lady and gentleman, 
why Iam here? Or shall 1?” 

Braithwaite threw himself again in a chair, 
and said : 








‘“‘T must make myself known to you,” she said, 
‘‘as the sister of Edmund Braithwaite yonder— 


There was { his only sister—though he has already acknowl- 


edged it to you. My name is Alice Braithwaite, 
Not a good name—no! but I bore it long in 
perfect innocence, God knows, and I do not up- 
braid my unhappy ancestress, whose face, as well 
as name, they say I bear. 

‘* My fate, at first, was very unlike hers, for I 
was my father’s darling, and for many years of 
my life never knew what it was to be crossed. -I 
was given entire freedom ; my will was paramount 
in all things. My mother died when I was but 
a little child, and—” here she stopped in thought 
a second, then went on—“ and I have passed half 
my years in longing that it had not been so—a 
mother’s presence is so powerful to save !’’ 

“Tam four years younger than Edmund,” she 
continued, after another pause. ‘ He was fifteen 
years old, when he left Guernsey for Germany. 
From that time I was alone with my father.” 

Again she stopped for a moment, and scemed 
greatly agitated. When she recommenced, her 
voice was low and tender. 

‘But I had a companion, whom I had always 
loved—Alanson Derrick.” 

At that name Braithwaite moved, for the first 
time, putting out his hand as if to ward off some- 
thing. The speaker did not heed him, however, 
but continued. 

‘He was his friend,’”’ looking at her brother. 
“He loved Edmund dearly—we both loved him 
—and this feeling the more closely united us. 

‘Oh!’ she exclaimed, with sudden, thrilling, 
fervor. ‘I have known what it is to be happy !” 

A glorious radiance swept over her counte- 
nance, at these words, as if the blessedness she 


“Tell your story. I am dumb. I yield to j had lost illumined it like a light within an 


Fate.”’ 


reply, and raised her eyes to heaven, as if ina 
momentary ecstacy of gratitude. The shawl, 
which had before partially slipped from her 
shoulders, now fell quite to the floor, exhibiting 


{ alabaster vase. 
She clasped her hands convulsively, at this ; 


Directly she resumed, but in a different tene, 


$a tone as sad as the wail of an olian harp, 
‘ amid the ruins, and at midnight. 


‘¢ Now, and ever since I was seventeen, I have 
been a criminal,’’ she said, ‘‘ at least'in the eye of 


a supple, exquisitely made figure, in a close- ; the law, and subject to the ban of death.” 


fitting dress of some, soft black material. relieved } 
only by narrow bands of white linen at the throat ; 





She fixed her eye upon Sir James as she 


spoke, stepped backwards, and with her two 
and wrists. Sir James, seeing she was de- } 


hands crossed upon her breast, added ; 
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«I murdered Alanson Derrick !’’ 

Sir James uttered a half suppressed exclama- 
tion of horror. As for Mrs, Latham, she gazed, 
spell-bound, on the speaker. 

‘‘ Yes,’’ the latter continued, ‘‘ I murdered Al- 
anson Derrick. And the doom is not worked 
out yet,’’ she cried, her voice rising high and 
shrill. ‘‘The atonement is not enough, oh! not 
nearly enough. Blood for blood—his blood cries 
out for mine. 

«And I would freely have rendered it, and 
given mine,”’ she said, directly, in a less excited 
tone, drawing a lengthened breath, ‘‘ I wanted to 
confess and die. But first my father—my poor 
father—and then, at his command, indeed, but a 
command in which he entirely agreed, my brother 
insisted I should say nothing. In their blind 
dread of disgrace, they added their crime to mine 
—the crime of concealment—the crime of with- 
holding the one single atonement it was in our 
power to make. They laid force upon me, and 
compelled me to silence. Before God and man I 
would have cried out, otherwise. And I suffer 
for it—I suffer for it,’’ her voice again rising like 
thatofamaniac, ‘The Furiesdrivemeon. They 
drove me, to-day, to another murder—that of 
Edith—” 

Sir James sprang to his feet. 

‘‘For God’s sake, stop!’’ he cried; ‘You 
don’t mean it. You can’t mean it. Tell me, 
Braithwaite,’’ and he put his:/hand on his brother- 
in-law’s shoulder, ‘“‘ what is the meaning of all 
this? You say that Mrs. Kirle has already told 
you. Told you what? And who is Mrs. Kirle? 
Your sister, since she is your sister, is surely 
mad. She does not know what she says.”’ 

Braithwaite, at this appeal, roused himself. 
He sighed heavily, gave an appealing look to Sir 
James, and then said: 

‘‘Hear it out, first. I would have kept this 
secret, as well as the other; but God wills it other- 
wise. When she has finished, I will tell you all.” 

His sister seemed now to have recovered her 
calmness. Seeing they waited for her to proceed, 
she said : 

“Where was I? Ah, yes. They spoke of 
God’s mercy, of man’s hardness, and forbade me 
tocall myself a murderess. The deed J knew to be 
murder; but they called it accident. As if they 
were the sole judges,’ she continued, with 
sublime scorn, “ or were gifted with the prophet’s 
power to cure my leprosy. Hah! might they not 
as well have sought to bring the dead to life? 
As easily might that be done as clear this hand, 
this heart, of its stain !’’ 

She went on, incoherently, stopping often for 
awhile, and then continuing: 





“«T doubted not God’s mercy, whether it were 
for me or not. Hz is my judge, not I myself: 
and He requires truth—which, for one so heavily 
burdened as I am, is all that can be given. Iam 
not good—I am stained with blood—I have 
nothing to offer but confession and penitence. 
The truth which J speak can but utterly condemn > 
me—yet it is obedience—obedience—and I have 
never ceased to hope that at last an opportunity 
to render it would come.” 

«And it has—and, as I have warned you,” 
speaking directly to Braithwaite, ‘‘ with suffering 
to yourself, which you might have escaped. You 
opposed yourself to Almighty laws, vainly think- 
ing to check them by the weight of your poor 
heart, and now that it is crushed in the effort, 
what do you say? That I am indeed a murderess. 
Yes, you admit it now, because your wife is dead ; 
you would not admit it when it was Alanson 
Derrick that I slew. Oh! Edmund, Edmund, 
do you now know anything of what I have 
suffered—the bitter, bitter loss and longing and 
remorse—the misery that is too great to be borne 
—and which makes the sacrifice of your wasted 
self, the death of your pretty wife seem a thing 
of naught? Ha! has retribution, indeed, fallen 
upon you ?”’ 

Her brother, at these words, sprang to his feet, 
and made a step, once more, as if to rush upon 
her. But Sir James interposed. ‘For God’s 
sake,’’ he cried, ‘‘ restrain yourself. It is almost 
as terrible for meas for you. She was my sister. 
But—” 

“‘T did not mean it,’’ Braithwaite said, wearily 
sinking into his chair. ‘She is mad—’” 

‘‘Mad,”’ cried his sister, turning upon him. 
“‘T say again, I am not mad. Is it cruel in me,” 
she said, addressing Sir James, with singular 
calmness, considering how excited she had lately 
been, ‘‘to say, that his wife’s death was caused _ 
by an accident, springing from an unexpected 
meeting between us, and as it was by his will 
that such a meeting became possible—he having 
chosen that we should live under one roof, though 
unknown to each other, he having bound me to 
keep silence toward her if by chance we met—is 
it cruel in me to tell him he 1s as much in fault 
asIam? Shall I hide from him that his sin has 
found him out, and made him a widowed man by 
his own act ?”’ 

“This is not to be. borne,’ exclaimed Sir 
James, interrupting her. ‘‘ Woman, if indeed, 
my beloved sister died, as you say, will you not 
tell us at once how it happened ?” 

‘«‘T will,” she answered, speaking again coher- 
ently. ‘‘Towards dusk, I went out for a walk. 
I wandered down by the Black Pool—a ionely 
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place, where I often go—and where, this day, I 
met her. Remembering my promise to my 
brother, nevet to divulge anything to her, I 
sought, as I had done once: before when we had 
met, to evade her questions as to who I was. 
But she was determined, and pressed close upon 
me.” 

Sir James leaned breathlessly forward. Mrs. 
Latham clasped her hands. 

«I was near the edge of the Pool, and as she 
tried to take hold of me,” said the speaker, “I 
pushed past her and fled away. I heard her cry 
out, but never thought that she was in any 
danger. 

«When I learned from Mrs. Kirle,’’ she went 
on, after a pause, ‘that my brother’s wife was 
missing, and the search that was being made, I 
knew where they would find her. Oh! what has 
love done for me,’’ and now she’ broke out, 
incoherently again, so inextricably were sanity 
and insanity mixed in her poor, wrecked mind, 
**T loved Alanson Derrick—and he loved me, for 

- awhile—then he loved another—and I tried to 
die. I seemed very ill—the fever raged horribly 
—but I was stronger than it—stronger than my 
own will, for I willed to die—but I lived. I met 
him one day in the woods, and—I shot him—shot 
him with his own pistol, which' he let me take, 
laughing at what he called my ‘idle talk.’ Oh, 
my Alanson! Love for the dead surpasses every 
other feeling, and you are dead—so dead to me 
that not in the eternal realms shall we meet. 
You are not mine—I am not yours—oh, the 
bitterness of death |” 

Sir James turned to Braithwaite. His face 
was ashen pale. It was evident that he con- 
trolled himself with difficulty. 

‘* How can this ever be made right?’’ he said. 
“If your sister is mad, there is a method in her 
madness, Braithwaite. Between you, it is plain, 
you have sacrificed Edith. Oh! my sister, my 
sister—”’ 

His emotion overcame him. He burst into 
passionate sobs, and turned away, covering his 
face to conceal his agitation. 

‘J will never forgive you as long I live,” said 
Braithwaite, facing his sister, and speaking be- 
tween his shut teeth, while, half rising, he sup- 
ported his shaking frame by resting his hands 
on the arms of the chair. ‘‘ You were right, at 
first, when you called yourself her murderer. No 





should come from her grave to intercede for 
you—” 

He was interrupted by a wild ery from his 
sister, as, with fixed, dilated eyes, and shivering 
figure, she pointed towards the doorway. Braith- 
waite, Sir James and Mrs. Latham, following the 
direction of her glance, turned to look. A piero- 
ing shriek broke from Mrs. Latham.’ Sir James 
staggered back. Braithwaite stopped, frozen with 
horror. 

For in the doorway, ghastly and spectral, 
white as the marble dead, stood the phantom 
apparition of Edith. 





CHAPTER XI. 

For more. than a week before this eventful 
night, a band of gipsies had been encamped in 
Monkton wood. The spot they had selected was 
a deep, sequestered dell, hidden completely from 
observation until you were close upon it, and 
unknown even to the servants of the castle. Had 
Braithwaite preserved his game, and maintained 
a keeper, this nook would have been known to 
them, at least; as it was, the place was as secret 
and safe, almost, as if it had been in the wilds of 
America. Accident had revealed it to a gipsy 
tramp, years before, and ever since, for a fort- 
night or more each season, a gipsy camp liad been 
pitched there. 

As the gipsies néver, or but rarely, ventured 
out,¢except at night, and as no person ever 
itraversed the haunted wood, their immunity from 
discovery was perfect. The neighboring farmers 
wondered what became of their poultry, and who 
stole their corn: they.could find no clue to the 
marauders; some of the more ignorant laborers 
even began to be superstitious on the subject. 
“Tt be the ghaist of Monkton Hollow, be ye 
sure,’’ said one rustic to another. ‘No mortal 
hand ever did this.’’ Secure in their immunity, 
the gipsies, at last, began to be less careful, and 
ventured out of their lair, occasionally, before 
night had set in. They did ‘not, indeed, leave 
the boundaries of the wood, but they traversed 
its wilder depths, in search of game, and now 
and then even went as far as the Pool itself. 

On the eventful day, when the incidents, nar- 
rated in the preceding chapters, were taking 
place, two of the gipsies had been prowling about 
the wood, and happened to reach the edge of the 
acclivity, that led down to the Pool, at the very 


explanation can make it different. You need not {moment that Edith was precipitated into the 


seek to deceive us. You have always hated her. 
You tore yourself from her, you saw her sink, 
and you admit you did not even cry for help. 
God may forgive you, but I never will. Never, 
unless he dead should rise, unless Edith herself 


aes 


water. They saw Alice Braithwaite disengage 
herself from Edith’s grasp, by letting go her shawl, 
and fully believed that it was done with the in- 
tention of drowning Edith. They saw the latter 
disappear in the treacherous Pool. They saw 
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her rise to the surface, they hegrd her cry for 
help. Then they beheld her sink again, and for 
one moment they stood:aghast. 

But, though half brutish, they were still, in 
some respects, human. That despairing shriek 
was yet echoing and dying away in the distance, 
when, by a common impulse, they rushed to the 
edge of the Pool.’ They reached it just as Edith 
rose, for the second time, to the surface. She 
was now insensible, however, and would have 
sunk again and forever, if they had not been 
there to rescue her. © Fortunately, the latter 
was an easy task, for she rose so close to the mar- 
gin, that one of the gipsies, by holding on to a 
tree with one hand, to steady himself, was able, 
with the other, to sieze her by the arm. In an- 
other moment, his companion had come to his as- 
sistance, and the now inanimate body was lifted 
out and laid on the grass. Neither of the gipsies 
noticed, however, that her hat, which had come 
untied, was left floating on the surface of the 
water. 

‘‘’Ere’s a rum go,” said the elder of the two 
men. ‘‘ Murder was wot that ’ere other un was 
arter; but she’s missed it; for she breathes, 
doesn’t she ?”’ 

«Yes, she breathes,”’ said the other, who had 
knelt down, and placed his ear close to Edith’s 
heart. ‘She's just alive, and that’s all. If we 
hadn’t come when we did, she would have been 
for the crowner, sure.”’ 

As he spoke, Edith heaved a deep sigh, opened 
her eyes for an instant, and then closed them 
again, in utter unconsciousness. 

**She’s sort of fainted, that’s all,’’ remarked 
the younger of the two. ‘* She’ll come to, arter 
awhile.” 

“But what’s to be done?” said the other. 
“Anyway, we're in a fix. If we leave her, and 
wash our hands of it, she may die yet, from 
fright and wet, for she looks a delicate thing. 
These fine ladies can’t stand what a Rommany 
girlcan. If we take her to our camp, and get 
the women to dry her clothes, and give her 
summut to make her strong, we'd be arrested by 
the beaks, and made to tell what we saw, and 
that’s a hanging matter for somebody. I don’t 
know but what we'd better take ourselves off, 
and leave her to the chance of dying here, or 
getting safe home.” 

But the younger man, who was less world- 
hardened than the other, shook his head. He 
disguised his pity, however, under a pretence of 





and I’m pretty sure belongs to the castle here: 
with a little management we can get a reward for 
returning her. They’ll think her drownded, at 
first; but we can forrard ’em a letter, hinting 
different, and promising to send her back safe, if 
the rhino’s forthcoming; and in the meantime, 
we can keep her in the camp, secret as the grave, 
for nobody can find her there.”’ 

All this time, he had been doing what he could, 
in his rude way, to resuscitate Edith, by chafing 
her hands, and bathing her face with water from 
the Pool. She gave now another deep sigh, and 
once more opened her eyes, but after a puzzled 
look at the two men, closed them again as if in 
sheer weakness. 

« Well, its now or never, then,’’ said the elder, 
*“‘take her feet, and Ill take her head. She’ll 
have come to, by the time we reach camp; the 
shaking as we carry her will help; but if we wait 
here, till she’s herself again, she’ll scream for 
help, maybe, and our little game be spoiled.” 

The camp was not more than a'third of a mile 
distant, and by the time the two men had reached 
the secluded glen, where: it was pitched, Edith, 


as the older of the two had predicted, had entirely 


recovered from her swoon. 

*‘ Where am [?’’ she said, in a sort of dazed 
tone, as the men put her down, and the gipsy 
women and children gathered about her. ‘Who 
are you?” 

“Among friends,’’ sententiously replied the 
elder of her rescuers, who seemed to be the 
leader of the party. ‘‘ You’d a been drownded, 
sure, but for us. But don’t ask questions, least- 
ways not now. Here, you women, take her into 
one of the tents, give her dry clothes, and a bit 
of summut, or she'll get a chill: don’t you hear 
her teeth chattering? She’s as white as a ghost, 
as you may see.” 

*“No, no,”’ cried Edith, realizing her position 
more fully, every minute. ‘Let me go home. 
Iam mistress of the castle here. They will be so 
anxious about me. I will pay you well, and I 
am not afraid of catching cold, for I will walk, 
and that will keep me warm.” 

‘Do as I tell you,” said the man, addressing 
the gipsy women, and turning his back on 
Edith. ‘We'll see about the other, to-morrow, 
maybe.” 

All Edith’s expostulations, which she continued 
to address to the women, after they had led her 
within one of the tents, were in vain. The 
women were obdurate even to her supplications, 


a shrewd business venture, as he knew that this { for she finally stooped to beseech them to release 


only would influence the other. 
“No, don’t do that. Let us carry her to the 


her. She well knew the agony which her dis- 


{ appearance would cause to her husband, and her 


camp, and keep her there. She’s a rich lady, { prayers and offers of reward increased with the 
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stubborness of her captors. But all was in vain. 
Finally, she ceased pleading, and took, without a 
word, the food broughtto her. ‘I shall need all 
my strength,’’ she said to herself, ‘It cannot 
be that, here, in the heart of a thickly populated 
county, I can be kept a prisoner. I will find 
some means of escape, or those, sent out to search 
for me, must surely find me.’’ You see she was 
brave at heart, few women braver, as we have 
found out before, and all her courage rallied now, 
not only to secure her own safety, but also to 
baffle these ruffians. 

Edith had noticed, among the women, a young 
girl, apparently about seventeen, who seemed to 
have some little sympathy for her. Once or 
twice, when she had been piteously begging to be 
let go, this girl had turned aside her head, as if 
to hide atear. The other females were too much 
occupied with removing her wet clothing, and sub- 
stituting some of their own coarser garments, to 
notice this. It was, therefore, with a wild thrill 
of hope, at her heart, that Edith heard herself 
assigned to the custody of this girl, and con- 
ducted to a small tent in the outskirts of the 
camp. ‘All the other tents have men and child- 

*ren,”’ said the old crone, who seemed to take the 

direction of affairs, and whom the girl we have 
spoken of called grandmother. ‘So you take 
her, Myra: you’re the only unmarried one; 
and to-morrow, my son will settle,’ she said, 
turning to Edith, “about letting you go. I’ve 
no doubt it will be all right.” 

The gipsies retired early, at least those of the 
feebler sex, and before ten o’clock all was silent 
in the camp: if any, even of the men, were 
awake, they were out on some night expedition. 
Edith, certain that a search would be instituted 
for her, and ignorant of Alice’s confession, or of 
the discovery of her hat, which stopped further 
exploration of the wood, lay awake, hoping to 
hear sounds of approaching succor. But what 
seemed hours passed in total silence. At last, 
to her surprise, the girl beside her, who had, ap- 
parently, been sound asleep almost ever since 
they had retired, touched her cautiously. 

“Hist,” she whispered. ‘‘ Don’t speak. Don’t 
move. 1 am your friend, dear lady, and will 
help you, if I can.” 

“«My friend !’’ exclaimed Edith, in surprise, 
rising on one elbow. 

“Hush,” again whispered the girl. ‘Don’t 
stir tili 1 tell you, or all is lost. But I know 
you, dear lady. I knew you before you were 
married. You were Miss Lawton. You have for- 
got, of course. But once, when a poor girl, who 
was innocent, was taken up for stealing, and was 
about to be sent to jail, you coaxed your brother 





eee 
and he got the other magistrates to let her off. [ 
am that girl. And I never forget a kindness,” 

Edith lay silent and amazed. She taxed her 
memory, and after awhile remembered the cir- 
cumstance. She was about to speak, to ask, ina 
whisper, what her companion proposed to do, 
when she found that the latter had left her side, 
doing it so noiselessly that Edith had not heard 
her move. In # moment, however, the girl came 
back. 

“Tt is as dark a night as ever was,” said the 
girl. ‘Clouds in the sky, not a star to be seen, 
no moon. Everybody, too, is asleep. They all 
sleep heaviest in the first part of the night. If 
you escape at all, you must do it now. I have 
been out to see if all was quiet, and to get your 
clothes, which are now dry. There is not time 
to change everything: it would take too long; 
and you might make a noise. But you can slip 
on your gown. Then, step silently. Lean on 
me. The gown is white, and if any poachers are 
out, and see you in the wood, they will think it a 
ghost: you’re safe enough, now that you’re clear 
of the camp. I can’t go with you all the way, 
but [ll show you the path for a while yet. I 
must slip back and pretend to be asleep, and tell 
grandma, to-morrow, you got away without my 
knowing it. She'll not believe me, of course; 
but she’ll have no proof.”’ 

‘¢ Will it not get you into trouble ?’’ said Edith. 
“Come with me altogether, and I will take care 
of your future.” 

This conversation, which had begun in the 
tent, had been often interrupted, but we give it, 
as a whole, up to the time, when, as now, Edith 
and the gipsy stood safe on the wooded bank that 
looked down into the glen. While the girl talked 
always in the lowest whispers; she had slipped 
the gown on Edith; had covered her tempora- 
rily with a dark cloak, had guided her footsteps 
in the thick blackness, and had helped her up 
the rather steep ascent, where she had paused, 
for an instant, to look down on the sleeping camp 
below. 

‘©No,” she said, in answer to Edith’s offer. 
“I thank you much, dear lady; but it cannot 
be. Iam helping you to escape, because I mis- 
trust my uncle, and because I owe you gratitude. 
But I cannot desert my people. I am a Rom- 
many, after all, and could never be happy except 
among the tents where I was born. I should 
pine for freedom, even in your grand castle, as a 
bird pines and beats itself to death, against the 
bars of its gilded cage. My uncle might do me 
harm, if grandma wasn’t there; but while she 
lives, he dare not hurt me. Farewell, now. You 
have only to follow this rough cart track, and it 
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will bring you out on the highway, and not far 
from the castle. I know it well.’ 

«‘ And shall I never see you again?” 

‘In all probability, dear lady, never.” 

‘Can I do nothing for you? I should like— 
like,” she hesitated, ‘to send you something. 
Do you want anything?” 

“You can do this forme, Keep the secret of 
our camp till the day after to-morrow. We 
shall steal away to-morrow night. Otherwise 
you might get us into trouble.”’ 

“I promise. But I should like to do some- 
thing for you. Money I have not, about me—”’ 

‘“‘Lady,”’ said the girl, and she drew herself 
proudly up, ‘‘ what 1 did, I have done without 
wish for reward.’’ But seeing Edith looked 
pained, she added, quickly, ‘‘ If ever I need any- 
thing, I will let you know—that I promise, on 
the word of a Rommany. Good bye.” 

As she spoke, she seized Edith’s hand, kissed 
it fervently, and then disappeared in a thicket 
close by. 

Edith waited till the last echo of the girl’s 
almost noiseless steps had died in the distance, 
and then hurried along the dim wood-path, in 
the direction pointed out by the gipsy. Her 
heart beat fast, however, and her limbs tottered 
under her. She had passed through so many 
perils, within the last few hours, that, brave as 
she was ordinarily, she had become nervous, and 
started at every sound, even the crackling of 
a twig. 

What was her delight, therefore, within fifteen 
minutes, to find herself on the open highway. 
She drew a long breath of relief at this, resting 
for a moment against a stile. 

‘‘ But I may be missed—they may even now be 
in pursuit of me,” she cried, suddenly, and 
hurried on again, lookipg fearfully behind her. 

No wonder, that, when she reached the castle, 
and burst unexpectedly into the presence of 
Braithwaite and the others, that, pale, and ex- 
hausted, and breathless as she was, they mistook 
her, for a moment, for an apparition. 





CHAPTER XII. 

Str James was the first to recover. But he 
had scarcely reached Edith’s side, before Braith- 
waite was also there, and holding the dear girl 
in his arms. To the enquiring looks of both the 
gentlemen, Edith answered, hurriedly: ‘Not 
now, not now. My lips are sealed for thirty-six 
hours, but then you shall knowall. Meantime—” 

But she did not finish the sentence. Alice 
Braithwaite, after that first cry of mingled terror 
and astonishment, on seeing what she thought a 


disembodied spirit, had stood, transfixed, gazing 
Vou. LXXIV.—28, 





wildly at Edith; but now she began to utter 
shriek after shriek, for her half-crazed brain had 
given way at last, and falling to the floor, she 
went off into violent convulsions. 

In a moment Edith, followed by Mrs. Latham, 
was at her side. Mrs. Kirle was summoned ; 
and a physician quickly sent for. ‘‘Let me go 
with her,” said Edith, when preparations were 
being made for carrying the sufferer to the se- 
cluded wing which she had occupied all along. 
‘« My first duty is at her side, at present; even 
more so than at yours, Edmund, She knew not 
what she did; Our aim must be, now, to restore 
her to life; everything must give way to that.” 
Her persistence had prevailed, and followed by 
Mrs. Latham, who also insisted on helping Mrs. 
Kirle, she left the room. 

It was a dreary vigil, that Braithwaite and 
Sir James held that night, only less dreary and 
sad than the earlier vigil which had begun it. 
From time to time, one of them went to the doo:’ 
of Alice’s room to enquire, receiving for answe) 
that the sufferer was but slightly better, if at all. 
The doctor came, at last, but his verdict gave no 
hope. ‘Poor child,” he said, ‘‘ her constitution 
was already shattered, when this last shock 
came: she will, probably, never recover con- 
sciousness; or only recover it, for a moment, 
when life will go out like an exhausted taper.”’ 

Braithwaite, when the physician had brought 
this message, and then returned to his patient, 
addressed Sir James. 

‘I was unjust to her, cruel in fact,” he said, 
“but I was carried away, by thinking, for the 
moment, that she had wilfully taken Edith’s 
life. I spoke in a momentary heat. Her sor- 
rows have been too much for her brain. Even if 
her life is spared, I fear she will never be fully 
sane. There are a few words, that in justice to 
her, I must speak. My sister is not the sinner 
she feels herself. The attack of fever, which 
followed Derrick’s shameful desertion of her, was 
very severe; and for a long time we feared for 
her reason. She met him, before she had had 
time to recover from her debility, and when 
mind and body both were in a most weakened 
state. He had not the sense, or feeling, to see 
how it was with her, and to forbear to excite her. 
She was of an intense nature, and he possessed 
her love—he knew it—and that after having 
done all for years that man could do to make that 
love his own, he had forsworn himself for another 
woman, infinitely her inferior;—knowing all 
which, he dared her there, when, in what passed 
between them, she in her misery threatened him 
—he ‘laughed at her, and handed her his pistol, 
advising her to shoot him, he was such a villain. 
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She did it. In her weakness and anguish, the 
delirium she had but so lately cast off, must have 
returned upon her, for she fired the pistol, then 
flung it by his side, and ran home. When she 
told my father and myself on reaching the house, 
what she had done, we were terribly alarmed 
for her, but not for Derrick; for of course we 
thought the fever had returned, and in that case 
we knew that her life or her mind must surely be 
the sacrifice. We hurried to the spot she had 
designated, and to our horror found it was as she 
had said, and that Derrick was really dead. 

«* We were uncertain as to her mental condi- 
tion. My father at once determined to risk 
nothing, by an acknowledgment of the true state 
of the case; and so we concocted a story of 
having found Derrick dead there, with his pistol 
lying by him, shot either accidentally, or pur- 
posely, by his own hand. The explanation was 
the more plausible, as he had for some time back 
been addicted to drinking to excess. 

‘‘ For a long time after that, Alice remained in 
an utterly broken state. But no access of the 
fever, that we had anticipated, showed itself; 
and she finally recovered entirely. What her 
life has been, since that deed, you know from her 
own lips. The deed was horrible: but we could 
not regard it as she did. We could not feel that 
she was accountable, to such an extent at least, 
as to demand a public confession. How could we 
give her up to the merciless law of the land, that 
knew no charity? We sought to protect her 
from becoming a sacrifice to a morbid sense 
of duty. We hoped, not that happiness, or tran- 
quillity, would ever be restored to her, but that 
time might work so great a change, as to cause 
her to become reconciled to our decision, and to 
abandon the fatal idea that possessed her. 

‘* But it never has, as you see. I wonder now, 
if having told you, she would be satisfied, if she 
should recover ?”’ 

He ceased, then went on as if with a great 
effort : 

‘* She did oppose my plan of marriage. But I 
could not listen to her arguments, which were all 
based upon her crime. I knew then, from what 
she said, that it would be hopeless for me to 
think she would keep silence about her fatal act. 
But I dared not trust her away from me. So I 
obtained her promise, in which I felt perfect con- 
fidence, that she would keep out of Edith’s way, 
and never, should occasion bring them together, 
let her know the truth. With that promise I felt 
comparatively safe, and thought, keeping ever by 
her side, to guard my treasure.” : 

“The life of a gaoler had been forced upon 
me,’’ he said, continuing. ‘I came here to hide 
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myself and my prisoner away, as best I might, 
My father had advised me to take my sister ta 
Monk’s Hollow, as the most secluded, deserted 
place he knew of, telling me of the belief among 
the country people, that it was haunted. I dis- 
coverd, that, to live here as I had intended, I 
must repulse, and subdue, and convert into dis- 
like, if possible, the most determined kindness, 
from those whom I would gladly have met 
in friendship. This, apart from the violence to 
my own feelings, seemed almost impossible for 
me to do. The more I sought retirement, the 
more my kind-hearted neighbors sought to turn 
me from what they thought was my morbid de- 
termination, until in desperation I bethought me 
of the ghost stories connected with the place. 
These stories Mrs. Kirle told me, had been re- 
vived of late, by my sister having become hyster- 
ical one night, and having run from the house, 
down to the woods, just as some men were driv- 
ing through the Hollow. These men were 
stopped by Alice’s screams, but were at last 
frightened off by her advancing upon them, mak- 
ing strange, wild gestures. 

‘‘ About this time, when you presented your- 
selves, I had heard that some of the young people 
of the neighborhood contemplated giving me a 
surprise party; and when I saw you I deter- 
mined to invite you in, as I did, and by my re- 
cital, and by occurrences which I could easily 
plan, impress you with a wholesome terror of the 
place. But in what did actually happen, on that 
night, I was in no way implicated. On the con- 
trary, I remained up to watch and to guard her, 
I mean Edith, from any alarm—for I loved her, 
from the moment I first saw her, and my instinct 
was to shield her. 

‘Some of you heard my sister groan in her 
pain. I did not wonde? at the alarm it caused. 
I learned afterwards that she had wandered 
through the house, in search of a certain medi- 
cine, which she believed to be in the closet 
of one of the rooms, then occupied by the ladies. 
What followed, you all know. Of my love for 
Edith it is useless to speak. I know—as do you 
—that, perhaps, with this curse on my house, I 
ought not to have married Edith. But it was the 
one gleam of happiness offered to me.” 

Sir James moved quickly to his side, and plac- 
ing a hand upon his arm, said: 

“Not so. Ido not blame you. I pity you, on 
the contrary, with all my heart. You have been 
a victim to a most terrible fate, and in your place, 
Braithwaite, no man would have acted differ- 
ently. If it had been my sister, knowing her to 
have been insane when she fired the pistoi, I 
shoul have shielded her, just as you shielded 














THE OLD YEAR AND NEW. 





Alice. As for Edith, she loves you, and would 
be, will be, happier, as your wife, than if you had 
fled from her, under a mistaken sense of duty.” 

“You take a load off me, when I hear you 
speak in this way,” replied Braithwaite, grasping 
his hand. ‘Sometimes I think that this horrible 
secret, this ever-present weight on my brain, has 
affected my cooler judgment. God knows I did 
not intend to sacrifice Edith—” 

“Nor have you. Edith is one of those who are 
made for martyrs, even more than most women— 
heaven bless her for it !—and the consciousness 
that she can lighten your load, my dear Braith- 





Except the physician, who had necessarily been 
taken into confidence, Mrs. Latham, and Sir 


James, no one ever knew that she had “sinned * 


and suffered ;’’ and so the secrecy, for which 
Braithwaite had sacrificed so many years of his 
life, was preserved inviolate. 

About a week after that eventful night, Edith 
received a scrap of paper, apparently torn from 
some account book, on which was written, in 
pencil, in rude penmanship, the following note: 

‘You kept your promise, as I knew you 
would, and so we got off safe, the night after you 
left. Uncle did not believe me, but grandam did, 


waite, will make her more truly happy than if ; or pretended to, and I have had no trouble. You 
her married life had been wholly of summer skies ; are a great lady, but sometimes, perhaps, you 
and favorable winds. The heroic is a large ele- ; will think of Myra, and say to yourself that a 
ment in her character, as you must, by this time, ; poor Rommany girl, after all, can do a kind 
know. Few are so self-sacrificing. Few rejoice } action as well as a Christian.” 





so much in self-abnegation.”’ 
At that moment, Edith herself appeared. Her 
eyes were full of tears. She went up to her hus- 


That was all. The missive was found, pushed 
under the great hall door, one morning; but no 
one saw who left it there, or could ever discover 





band, and putting her arms about his neck, drew } its bearer. Braithwaite, as soon as the thirty-six 
his head down on her bosom. hours were up, and Edith had told him how she 

“Tt is all over,’ she whispered, in an awed ; had been rescued, had ‘set on foot enquiries, in- 
voice, “‘ and you must let me be, hereafter, dear- { tending to reward Myra; but his search was 
est, sister as well as wife. Poor, long-suffering { fruitless; the gipsies had evidently travelled all 
Alice. Mrs. Kirle has been telling me her sad ; night, and put one, or more counties between 


story. But she is at rest now—at rest forever—’”’ {them and pursuit, before his emissaries began 
“ Amen,” said the deep voice of Sir James, as } their quest. 
he bowed his head reverently. } Monk’s Hollow was associated with too many 


Our story is done. For what more is there to } painful memories for Edith and Braithwaite to 
tell? Only that of the many, many happy ; remain there, permanently, so they moved into 
married lives in the world, that of Edith and ' quite a different part of England, where their 
Braithwaite proved, from that hour, the very ‘ united wealth enabled them to purchase an estate 
happiest. With the death of Alice the gloom and ; even more extensive than the one they had left. 
tragedy was lifted from them. Never again, no But, once every year, they pay a visit to Sir 
matter what depression of spirits came to her, did } James, at Wynton Hall, where, with a young wife, 
Edith feel as on the night she had sung her sad ; the former was now supremely happy. Several 
strain for Braithwaite. As for him, he was a! sweet children came, in the course of years, to 
different man. He was like one, who had been } both families, and increased their mutual felicity ; 
in the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and had } and there we leave them. 
come out unharmed. Monk’s Hollow—the castle we mean—-still 

‘Thank God, thank God,”’ he often said, as he } stands, gaunt and grim, and desolate as ever. 
pressed Edith to his heart, ‘for such a priceless It is gradually falling into ruin, and its lichen- 
treasure. What have I done, that I should be ; covered walls, the massy towers, the silence that 
so happy ?”’ $ hangs about it, still speak of MysTery. 

The tragic tale of Alice was never divulged. [THE END.] 








THE OLD YEAR AND NEW. 





BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 





Tur Old Year dies, Shut up the book, 
With all its ills and wo, 

Its cares, its griefs. Lo! forward look, 

And let the dead Past go. 


The New Year, see, across the hill, 
Comes chasing night away. 

Farewell to gloom, farewell to ill, 

Welcome a brighter day! 
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IN THE CATACOMBS. 


BY MISS M. M. 


ELDREDGE. 





«Tr is almost finished, is it not, Henri?” 

‘‘Yes,”’ answered the artist, dreamily. ‘‘Two 
or three more hours’. work will see my year’s 
occupation ended.” 

The young man laid down his brush, and with 
a look of passionate love, stood gazing silently at 
the beautiful creation before him. 

It was a Madonna, in which the tender, sweet 
beauty of the young girl, who stood beside the 
artist, was reproduced with startling success ; 
and no wonder, for the painting of this picture 
had called into play the two ruling passions of 
Henri Chenevitre’s life, his devotion to his art, 
and his fervent love for Elvire Lenoir, the girl 
who was watching him, with eyes full of such 
intense sympathy and appreciation. 

As Henri stood, motionless, in absorbed con- 
templation of the picture, a change came over his 
expressive face, which Elvire seemed to under- 
stand well; for she gently slid her hand into his, 
and with a yoice tremulous with loving sympathy, 
said softly, 

“Is it nothing to possess the glorious gift of 
genius, Henri, even if the ignorance and stupidity 
of those around you condemn you to unmerited 
obscurity ?”’ 

‘You are right, Elvire,’’ answered the young 
man, arousing himself from his abstraction. ‘It 
is a giorious gift. But I sometimes feel that it 
must have been bestowed upon me by some mal- 
evolent fairy in mockery ; for, Elvire, I have, at 
last, almost come to the conclusion that I must 
resign all thoughts of an artist’s career, and ac- 
cept my uncle’s offer of a position in his count- 
ing-house, though the mere thought is positive 
torture,” 

«Nonsense, Henri! A man who can paint 
such a picture as that has no right to bury his 
talent in the earth. Why, there is not another 
artist in Paris, who could produce its equal, I 
firmly believe! But, Henri, you have been mop- 
ing long enough in this gloomy old studio. Come 
out with me for a walk. Have you forgotten that 
this is mamma’s féte day? The preparations for 
our little celebration, this evening, are not quite 
completed. We must go out for a bottle of cor- 
dial, and some cakes. Come along!’’ 

Soon the lovers were strolling through some of 
the comparatively quiet Parisian streets, on the 


left bank of the Seine, having, with true French 
(416) 





volatility, left behind them all their cares and 
perplexities, in the little studio under the solemn 
shadow of Notre Dame. They talked and laughed 
with all the happy abandon of their race. Past 
the Luxumbourg they wandered; through the 
Rue Vaugirard, where Henri bought the cakes 
and Chartreuse; alorg the Boulevard du Mont 
Parnasse; past the quiet old cemetery; until they 
reached the Barriére d’ Enfer, where Elvire’s obser- * 
vant eyes took note of a small crowd of animated 
tourists, conversing gayly in more languages than 
one, though English seemed predominant. 

What especially attracted Elvire’s attention was 
the candle with which each of this company was 
armed, set into a wide, circular piece of paste- 
board, probably to catch the falling grease. 

‘¢ What in the world are they doing, Henri?” 
asked Elvire, with wide open eyes. 

‘‘This is the entrance to the catacombs,’ was 
the answer, ‘‘and this must be one of the days of 
admission.”’ f 

“‘QOh, Henri! I have never seen the cata- 
combs, and want to, so much!’’ said Elvire, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘Couldn’t we join the party ?” 

“‘What—cakes, Chartreuse and all?’ queried 
Henri, laughingly. 

**Oh, yes! Iam sure there will be plenty of 
time before dinner. We have no tickets, but we 
might give the guide a franc.” 

Henri consulted his watch, and seeing that 
they had several hours before them, followed his 
usual fashion of invariably indulging Elvire ; and 
after purchasing candles, they joined the party, 
which was just then admitted into a door, that 
opened on a dark stairway leading into the 
ground. Arrived at the foot, the party found 
themselves at the beginning of a long, vaulted, 
subterraneah passage, winding mysteriously on 
before themi into the darkness, which seemed 
blacker, and closer, and denser than Elvire had 
ever believed darkness could be. As they be- 
came a little more accustomed to the gloom, they 
saw that the weird shadows cast by the many 
candles were falling upon walls lined with human 
bones, arranged in various and fanciful patterns, 
in this, their last resting-place; while above was 
marked the passage of the many living visitors to 
these halls of the dead, in the fantastical devices 
made upon the limestone by the discoloring b.ack 
smoke of the candles. 
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Elvire grew silent and awe-stricken at the? have heard of men being lost in these catacombs,” 
sight of these sad relics of humanity; and she; whispered Henri, awe-struck, “‘and wandering 
gazed in mute astonishment at two giddy, irrev-; about, until they died of starvation ; but I never 
erent girls before her, who were giggling, chat-; realized the horror of it until now.” 
tering and blowing out each other’s and their A fluttering motion now began to stir the closed 
friends’ candles, in total disregard of the so-} eyelids. Then all was still. Again came the 
lemnity of the place. On the party wandered, } slight movement. This time, the hollow eyes 
through the darkness, preceded by the guide; for} slowly opened, with a vacant, glassy stare: then 
of course only a very small part of the many miles} closed again. Henri hastily administered « 
of these funereal passages, which underlie Paris, } second draught of the Chartreuse; and now the 
can be gone through in a few hours, and a} eyes opened, with a more intelligent look. The 
stranger might wander here for weeks without ; man tried to raise himself, sank »ack again, and 
discovering an outlet. in a faint whisper, muttered : 

Elvire, meanwhile, was peering curiously down ‘«Where am I?” 
the many passages they saw branching from the} Henri’s sole answer was to tear open Elvire’s 
main one Suddenly she came to a pause. bundle of cakes, one of which the man seized, and 

‘‘ Henri, ’ she said, ‘‘ Elise told me that, at the ; devoured with such eager avidity, that Henri’s 
end of some of these passages, are chapels formed } suspicions were confirmed—the man was certainly 
entirely of bones. She described one of the pas*} starving. 
sages which leads to such a chapel, and I am sure, A few more cakes and Chartreuse so restored 
from the arrangement of those skulls, that this is} him, that he was able to realize his condition, 
the one. Dear Henri, won’t you go down there} and relate how he had fallen into such a sore 
with me, for a moment?” strait. It was, as Henri had supposed. Three 

Of course Henri assented, only remarking, } days before, he had joined a party to explore the 
«We must be quick, Elvire; it would be no joke } catacombs, and straying away from the others, 
to lose our party, in such a place as this.” ~* 3 had entirely lost his way, among the labyrinth 

Down the passage they walked, somewhat; of passages, miles of which he must have 
hastily, until, to Elvire’s great disappointment, ; traversed in the darkness, shouting for assis- 
they came to a turn without finding what they ; tance, until hunger overpowered him, and he 
sought. She stood for a moment, perplexed, then } sank down, after which he knew nothing, until 
hurried on with the remark, ‘‘ It must be here, } he saw Henri bending over him. He had been 
Henri; come on, I think I remember that Elise } an entire stranger to the other members of the 
said we must turn once. We can’t go astray, for? party, and as none of his friends had known his 
we can hear, so plainly, the voices of the others.”’ } intention of visiting the catacombs, of course no 

Henri made some demur, but followed the ex- search had been instituted. 
cited girl, until she came to a sudden pause, and} ‘‘ Thank God, who led Elvire’s feet down into 
with a low, frightened scream darted back to her } this gloomy cayern, for she it was who saved you, 
lover. ‘Oh! Henri,” she gasped. ‘I stumble@$ not I, Monsieur !’’ said Henri, fervently. 








over something, and when the light fell on it, I ‘May He shower His richest blessings upon 
saw that it was a man; and Oh, he looked so ; her!’ replied the stranger, reverently kissing the 
white, and strange and still!” young girl’s hand. ‘ But is it not time to return 


Henri reassuringly passed his arm around the } to your party? They must be growing impatient, 
trembling girl’s waist, and they both hastened and I think I can walk now.” 
forward. Sure enough, it was the motionless} << Qur party!’ echoed Henri, a horrible re- 
figure of a man, beside which Henri was soon membrance flashing across his mind. “They are 
kneeling, hurriedly seeking his pulse, for the total strangers to us; they would never notice 
ghastly, haggard face and closed eyes had sug: } our absence. O! what have we done?” 
gested a horrible suspicion, which only the faint ; } Call!” said the stranger, now thoroughly 
flickering of the pulse dispelled. } aroused, and soon the vaults were resounding with 
“‘Elvire, hand me that bottle,’ said Henri, ex- } the despairing shouts of the frightened trio. A 
citedly ; and his frightened fiancée handed him ' } pause. A dead silence, during which the candles, 
the bottle of Chartreuse, which had been dropped } hitherto unnoticed, flared up brightly, flickered 
onthe ground. Henri quickly extracted the cork } for a moment, then expired. The catacombs were 
with his knife, and had soon forced some of the } left to their usual dense darkness. 
invigorating cordial down the apparently lifeless} Elvire threw her arms around Henri’s neck, 
man’s throat. } with a wild, agonized scream, while Henri again 
Almost breathlessly he watched the effect. «I shouted, with all the energy of despair. 
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But the same terrible silence was the only, Another long silence followed, broken again by 
answer. ; Elyire, who suddenly raised her head, and said, 

‘‘ Alas |’ said the stranger, mournfully. <‘‘ For ; excitedly, ‘Henri, is that sound the dripping of 
me the bitterness of death was past. Why did an ; the damp from the roof? No, it can’t be. Iam 
inscrutable Providence decree that your bright, } sure it is growing louder.’ She spraag to her 
young lives should fall a useless sacrifice to me ?’’ } feet, as she finished, listening intently. 

‘Do not reproach yourself, Monsieur,” an- Henri also sprang up, and the stranger. 
swered Henri. ‘I cannot regret assisting you, ‘“‘T see a light—a light,’’ screamed the girl, 
for I feel that if we die, our lives will be given in ; peering intently down the dark passage, 

a@ good cause. Elvire,.take courage,” said he, Again Henri’s voice rang through the sombre 
tenderly trying to soothe the sobbing girl. ‘‘ We { caverns, though with very little of the vigor of 
have food enough to keep us alive for two or three § two days before, and again followed an agonized 
days, and who knows what may happen in that ; instant of suspense. 

time?” ‘Hullo!’ shouted a gruff voice, which seemed 

Gradually the hours wore on, until night had ‘sweeter than music from the spheres. Henri 
come, as nearly as they gould judge; they, for { sank back, completely overpowered, while Elvire 
whom night and day had no difference. Henri { started, with flying feet, towards the light. 
had seated himself on the damp floor, and Elvire, A moment after, the sturdy laborer, who had 
who had finally worn herself out with weeping, { been sent to do some trifling work in the cata- 
had fallen into an uneasy sleep, with her head { combs, started back, in fright and amazement, at 
on his shoulder. The stranger was lying near } the white-robed vision, with flowing hair and 
them, and gradually the two men entered into } shining eyes, which appeared so suddenly before 


conversation. him. 
“Is that young girl your sister?’ asked the ‘‘Holy Mother, protect us!’’ muttered he, de- 
stranger. voutly crossing himself. ‘* This must be a spirit, 


“*No, Monsieur,’ answered Henri. ‘She } for surely it was a man’s voice that called!” 
would have been my wife, long ago, had things His fears were shortly allayed by the appear- 


gone well with me.” ance of the two men, and our rescued party were 
“Ah!” remarked the stranger, so sympatheti- ; soon conducted into the blessed sunshine again. 

cally that Henri felt his questioning no intrusion. ‘‘ Will you give me your name and address?” 

‘You are, perhaps, poor ?”’ said the stranger, as they parted at the entrance. 


“Yes,” answered the young man, moodily. ; “‘ You will hear from me before long; we cer- 
“TI can starve along myself, barely keeping } tainly ought to be friends after such an ex- 





body and soul together; but I can’t ask Elvire } perience!’ And Henri handed him his card. 

to share such ‘a life !”’ Half an hour later Elvire was again clasped in 
** Have you a profession ?”’ her mother’s arms, who welcomed her child as 
«Yes, the most precarious one in the world. } one literally, as well as metaphorically, returned 

I am an artist, without friends or influence.” from the dead; and though the young girl’s pale 


interest ; and Henri soon found himself relating } effects of the terrible experience she had under- 

the story of his struggles and disappointments, { gone, loving care and tenderness soon restored 

with a complete absence of reserve. When, at last, } her to her old blooming self. 

silence fell upon them, Henri felt in some measure} Henri was sitting alone in his little studio, 

cheered, in spite of their terrible condition. nearly a week after, brooding somewhat gloomily 
Wearily the next day dragged on, and when $ over the future, when the decrepit old congierge 

night came, our three friends were all a little } aroused him from his meditations, by thrusting a 

quieter, a little more hopeless, a little weaker } card into his hand, with the remark, 

than in the morning. Very sparingly they par- “A grand gentleman is waiting below, in his 

took of the cakes and cordial, but with all their } carriage, to see if Monsieur Chenevitre will receive 

care they consumed, during the day, half of their } him. Here is the card.” 

precious provisions. Henri read, “ Victor Comte de Fleuris,” and 
The next morning, Elvire, who had been per- } recognized the name of one, well known in the 

fectly silent for hours, asked, abruptly: ‘Is it artistic world, whose patronage was success, and 

very long, Henri—I mean death by starvation ?”’ ‘ whose acquaintance, therefore, was coveted by 
‘« No, my darling, I hope not,”’ answered Henri, } every artist in the city. 

shuddering ; while great tears of anguish rolled ‘‘ There must be some mistake,” said he, pass- 


‘Indeed !”’ said the stranger, with renewed | face and unstrung nerves, for a time, showed the 








, 


down his cheeks. ing his hand across his brow in bewilderment. 
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“Visitors in carriages do not come to me, 
especially the Comte de Fleuris.”’ 

«Yes, yes,’’ said the od woman, impatiently, 
“it is all right; he had your card and address 
in his hand.” 

“Very well, then. Ask the gentleman to walk 
up. But of course there is some mistake,” he 
muttered to himself, as the old woman hobbled off. 

A moment after, there was a knock at the door, 
and when Henri opened it, he found himself bow- 
ing low to an elegantly dressed, fine-looking, 
middle-aged gentleman, who entered the room 
almost without an invitation, and paused for a 
moment, dumb with admiration, before Henri’s 
exquisite Madonna, which still stood on its easel, 
in the centre of the room. 

“Monsieur Chenevitre I congratulate you. 
You are a genius!” said he, at last, turning 
around, and extending his hand to the young 
man, who was surveying his visitor in some sur- 
prise. ‘Can it be that I am the first who has 
discovered this. But you don’t seem to 
recognize me ?”’ 

Henri gazed at him, in increasing amazement. 
Very familiar seemed the voice, and surely he had 
seen features very like those of his guest; but 
those features had been haggard and gaunt, while 
these—” 

‘¢ Monsieur, can it be?’ he stammered. ‘ Are 
you really the gentleman who was with us in the 
catacombs ?”’ i 

“Yes, Monsieur Chenevitre, I am the man 
who is your debtor, beyond anything that words 
can express. You rescued me, almost at the ex- 








pense of your own life, and of that of one dearer 
to you than yourself; and though I can never 
hope to discharge the obligation, I can, at least, 
show myself not unmindful of it. Will you be 
my friend?’ And the two men clasped hands, 
in a friendship which only death was able to 
sever. 

A long conversat‘.n followed, in relatioi: prin- 
cipally to Henri’s circumstances and prospects, 
the Comte ending all by saying, ‘‘ You have rare 
genius, which it shall be my pleasure to cultivate. 
I have no son, and there is no one in the world 
whom I could more wish to fill that position than 
yourself; for we became well acquainted, during 
those two dreadful days, and the inquiries I have 
since made have only substantiated the opinion I 
then formed of you.” 

Henri attempted some protest, but was inter- 
rupted. ‘Hush, there can be no question of 
obligation between us two !’’ 

From that time, Henri’s fortunes were changed : 
his studio was removed to a building near the 
Comte de Fleuris’ elegant hétel on the Champs 
Elysées, and henceforth the influence of his 
powerful benefactor, aiding his own talent, raised 
him to the foremost rank of artists. 

A month after, the marriage of Henri and 
Elvire was celebrated with great rejoicings. 
Monsieur le Comte not only gave away the bride, 
but gave, with her, a dowry, such as he would 
have bestowed on his own daughter; and in the 
years of happiness which followed, the Comte de 
Fleuris and his protégés learned to bless their 
terrible experience IN THE CATACOMBS. 
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I met my love where the mountain air 
Braces the system with strength and health, 
Where the mineral springs that bubble there 
Are far more precious than mines of wealth. 
I was stepping along in my riding dress 
Down the piazza at early dawn, 
While, dancing with joy, my pet dog, Jess, 
Seemed the happiest creature that e’er was born. 


I tripped on my long, green skirt, and fell ; 
A gentleman caught me within his arms; 
I blushed and st: ed, and then—ah, well, 
Tt was then he was caught by my maiden charms. 
At least he says so. He helped me mount, 
On being assured that I was not harmed, 
And the air seemed of love a living fount, 
And earth seemed a Paradise, newly charmed. 





Well, we met that ev’ning in formal style: 
“ Miss Allington, this is Lieutenant Bland.” 
I bowed, but he reached with a meaning smile, 
And took in his own my trembling hand. 





And that was the first. Of course you know 
How it all went after that: we rode 

Up the rich green hill where the sunset’s glow, 
In a stream of golden glory flowed. 


We read together ; we danced, we sailed ; 

Had beautifui pic-nics beside the stream ; 
While hope and faith not a moment failed, 

And life was a happy and heav’nly dream. 
And now—’tis a wedding ring I wear, 

As I pluck him each morning a sweet bouquet, 
To wear in his coat ; while he smooths my hair 

And bids me “ be good” while he’s away. 


And this is the story—as old as time, 

Yet ever telling anew again. 
"Tis the music which maketh life sublime, 

The sunshine which scattereth cloud and rain; 
O, love of my heart! 'twere a bitter thing 

To be parted from thee in this world of ours. 
The winter would swallow up my spring, 

And a blight would fall upon all my flowers! 
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work, carving a clock, inside. 


George went in, 


In 1869, George Cordery and his wife antes 


their wedding journey through certain, quiet by- 
ways in Europe.giThey were a poor, hard- 
working couple; but Louise pad two thousand 
dollars: and this théy had determined to spend 








and the two men smoked their pipes together, 
and talked of America. 


“I would go there with my girl, Philomena, 
eight years ago,’ said the old man. ‘But she 


on travel. ‘Live memories,’ they said, ‘‘of} marries her man, and the boy comes, and hupf! 
remarkable things, will be better than fine car- } 1 shall not go alone! What would I do without 
pets and chairs.” John?” giving the lad a playful poke with 
In August they stumbled into Wildbad. The } his foot. 
solitude of the quaint little town, suited the j The boy sat beside his grandfather, carving, 
mood of these young. people better than the} too, with intelligent, quick strokes of the knife. 
brilliancy of the great capitals. In Wildbad, ‘You call your boy by an English name?” 
accordingly, they stayed until the visitors were } said Louise, breaking ground for future operations. 
all gone, and the September rains set in, and the; ‘His father called him John. His father 
steep street was almost as silent as the vast, dark } wears English dress, and reads English books.” 


stretches of fir in the forest outside. 


were walking, in a close gorge, running down 
into the valley of the Enz. 

‘‘ There, L see a house!’’ cried Louise. ‘Run, 
George, run! Oh, isn’t it odd? there is Philo- 


Now, it is only the upper classes in this dis- 
trict who ape their English visitors. Louise was 
puzzled how to put the question already on her 
lips, when Philomena answered it. She had 
been kneeling before the fire, blowing it into a 
flame, to dry Louise’s wet boots, but she stood 


2 
One day a heavy rain overtook them, as they 


mena in the door !”’ up with a hasty assumption of dignity. 
Philomena was a woman concerning whom “John’s father is wohl-gebreen,” she said. 

Louise had invented a mystery. She was a stout, } “‘ Notlike me. Here is his picture,” taking down 

moon-faced girl, who sometimes passed through ; from the wall a colored photograph, of an effemi- 


the town peddling worsted work, and the mys-} nate, red-haired young fellow, in uniform. 


tery lay only in a boy who trotted alongside of 
her, a commonplace lad enough. But for little 
Mrs. Cordery, there were no commonplace people. 
The most ordinary butchers and bakers were 
marked human beings, each with his history, his 
wrong to set right, his trouble to reveal. 





She could not give an order to the grocer’s boy, 
without wishing to go behind his smirk and pass- 
book and get at his secret, the red blood of him 


‘‘This is your husband, eh? The gentility is 
certainly, very aggressive,”’ said Louise, looking 
at it with perplexity. Where had she seen that 
shallow, supercilious face? ‘‘ He isin thearmy? 
You see him but seldom, then ?”’ 

‘‘That does not matter,” placidly. ‘I have 
my father and John,” with the usual quick, 
terrified glance in at the boy. 

‘Why do you watch that child so, Philomena? 


—this something which made him her kinsman. } What can possibly happen to him?” 


George credited this trait in his wife wholly to} 
her warm heart, but half of it was owing to her } 


keen, dramatic eye. 


‘*Why should Philomena keep her son always ; 


There is a} are not of my religion. They want to send the 
positive terror in her expression as she watches } 


with her? He is not an idiot. 
him. Take my word for it, George, there is 
something more here than meets the eye, and I 
shall find it out.” 

Philomena ran out now, into the pelting rain, 
to hurry them in, as though Louise was an old 
friend. She had bought some of the hideous, red ; 
roses, which the girl knitted out of worsted, and ; 


sold to strangers. Her father, Stamm, was at} 
(420) 


‘‘They would steal him from me. I have to 
keep him near me, night and day.” 
‘Steal? Who would steal him ?”’ 


‘‘His father’s people. They are rich—they 


boy to the gymnasium—to the university. He 
shall learn to use the sword, to speak languages 
I do not understand ; he will forget his mother.” 

‘« But, my good soul,” said Louise, dogmatically, 
“this won’t do at all. Your son ought to be 
educated.” 

‘“‘ He shall not speak languages I do not under- 
stand. It is not good for him to be taught to 
despise his mother,’’ and then, nodding obsti- 
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nately. ‘No matter. They shall not steal him. ; Philomena’s husband,” she said, when she had 
Now, we shall drink some coffee.” reached her own room. ‘Just such a shallow, 

Her mouth was closed, and so was the subject. } tricky eye. A brother, doubtless. Take my word 
Old Wolfgang Stamm, in the other room, over- } for it, George, there is some treachery in hand.” 
hearing the woman, told George the story with a An hour or two later, Philomena was seen 
man’s directness as to facts. Philomena had } setting off in another lumbering siage. The 
married into a wealthy, bourgeoise family, bitterly } Corderys wished her God-speed when it stopped 
opposed to her. Her husband had soon wearied } at the hotel door. 
of her: he was in the army. His mother had ‘Oh, my Man will not die,’’ she said, calmly. 
tried to buy the boy from Philomena, and failing } «I think John will be safe,” and with that, the 
in that, had attempted to gain possession of him } anxious, strained look came up into her eyes. 
by stealth. She insisted'on complete surrender, } “I dared not take him among them, and my 
did not conceal that the boy would be taught to } father will watch him well.” 
forget his mother. ‘¢Some women,’ said Louise, when she was 

«I don’t know that the woman is justified, in } gone, “have not a particle of wifely instinct 
refusing rank and education for her son,” said } about them: they are born mothers, nothing else.”’ 
George, cautiously, to his wife, as ‘they walked “You will have difficulty in making a satis- 
home together, talking the matter over. factory heroine out of Philomena,’’ replied George. 

‘‘ She is quite right ! quite right !’’ cried Louise, } ‘She reminds me of a cow.” 
vehemently. ‘‘ What can compensate to a child ‘‘She is very gentle.” 
for its mother?” «¢ And stolid.” 

The ground was sodden with wet, dead leaves, Mrs. Cordery’s little romance, however, came 
streams of yellow clay water rushed over the} toamostabrupt conclusion. Philomena’s ‘‘man’”’ 
road. As they emerged from the gorge, they met } did die, within a week. The landlord brought the 
the Botenfrau in her red petticoat and black } news to the Corderys, rubbing his hands with 
cloak, who carried messages for all the mountain ; melancholy gusto. 
people. ‘«That most honorable family, the Webers, are 

‘««T must not stay, your gracious,” she said to } overwhelmed with grief. The son, Adolf, is no 
Louise, stopping short, her hands on her hips. } more, and his wife, the daughter of a Bauer in 
‘* It is bad news I carry to Philomena.” the valley, is ill with typhus, in the hotel where 

‘Her husband ?’’ guessed Louise, quickly. he died. They must nurse her. That kind of 

“‘ Truly, truly!” nodding solemnly. ‘‘Typhus; people are so inconvenient. Madame Weber 
in the barracks. He is to die, and would see his } will find no beer to suit her palate in that house. 
wife. Herr Webersendsmefor her. Herr Weber } [ know it well.” 











is his father. Yes, truly.” Two weeks later, he came to them again. 
Louise hurried on, leaving the stout Atalanta, «That woman, Philomena, who trapped young 
planted solidly in the road. Weber into marrying her—you remember, 


persecutors,”’ she said, as she caught George’s “Yes. What of her?” 
arm. ‘I knew I had some cause to detest those “They are rid of her at last. She is dead.” 
people.” “Dead !” 

The Webers were the only other guests remain- ‘“‘So!’’ with a shrug, learned from his French 
ing at the hotel with the Corderys. They were a} visitors. ‘Better so, betterso! She is with the 
rich tradesman’s family, from Baden. Louise } saints now, no doubt, and she was very much in 
had pronounced them, once or twice, to be the way here. That gracious lady, Madame 
‘*specimens of the very lowest grade of human } Weber, found her a great disgrace.” 
nature.”” She based this opinion of their minds} “We will go out to-morrow, George, and see 
and souls on the beery eyes and yellow teeth of} the poor, old man,”’ said Louise. 
the men, and the dirty wrappers and felt slippers, But that night chey received letters summon- 
which the women wore to breakfast. ing them home. In the morning they mounted 
The whole family had broken camp to-day, and the yellow stage, and bade good-bye to Wildbau. 


“* So it is the Webers who are poor Philomena’s Madame ?”” 


gone in the yellow stage to Pforzheim, leaving one} When they reached Pforzheim, the train was just 

of the sons behind, who blocked up the doorway } starting. In the window of a carriage was a 

now, his hands in the pockets of his corded, } well-known, red-bearded, scoffing face. 

drabbled Joppe, pushing his pipe in Louise’s face,; “There is that odious young Weber, the dead 

as she passed. man’s brother,”’ said Louise, ‘and, oh, George! 
“That animal is very like the picture of: Whoisthat beside him? It is Philomena’s boy!” 
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‘Well, well, Lou... What are we to do?” as; ‘Let us go and see this girl for her sake, at 
the train rolled slowly away. ‘‘ Beside, they are } any rate,” pulling him towards the gate. 
the rightful guardians of the child.” The woman’s back was towards them. She was 
After the Corderys had been at home a month } big, stout, squarely built, her snuff-colored, flannel 
or two, they had a letter from the landlord, filled ; sacque and petticoat daintily clean, She turned, 
with village gossip. Mrs. Cordery had begged } and bestowed on them a a mild, cow-like regard, 


him to write it, for she knew, and took a keen in- ‘¢ Philomena !"’ 
terest in everybody, and could not bear to lose The heap of worsted roses dropped into the 
sight of them altogether. dust; she opened and shut her jaws nervously 


“Old Hans Stamm,” the letter said, ‘‘ has } once or twice. The water came slowly up into 
emigrated to America. He made a journey on} her eyes. 
foot to Baden, to see his grandson; but the ‘It is she,’ she said, nodding. 
gracious Madame Weber made the old fool under-} You are not dead!’ and before she could 
stand that it was not to be. The boy is well rid } answer, Louise hurried on. ‘George, I don’t 
of him.”’ } like her looks at all. She is—she must have 

‘‘T wish we had told the old man how to find ; something toeat! Atonce. Come, child, come!” 
us,” said Louise. ‘‘ He will be friendless here.” } But Philomena fixed her patient eyes again on 

** We shall meet him some day,’’ replied Mr. the stream of men coming through the whirling 
Cordery. ‘People always turn up again. Did} stile. ‘I must wait until they are all out. I 
you ever lose anybody absolutely out of your life ?”’ } might miss him.” 

Year after year passed, however, and the little ; Nor would she move until the last lingerer was 
episode of Philomena and her boy was sanem- | outside. The Corderys took her home, fed and 
bered by the Corderys, with all the other happi- } cared for her. The woman had but a few pennies 
ness of their summer in Europe, as a dream ov *; } that she had kept to pay for her night’s lodging. 
and done with. They worked hard. George was } } The big, strong creature could not speak above 
a teacher in Philadelphia; Louise a book re- } her breath, from sheer inanition and exhaustion. 
viewer for two New York journals; and besides “‘T sold a rose or two a day; that kept me 
that, a slave to her baby, a vehement housekeeper, } alive,’’ she said, ‘‘ and I could not leave the gate. 
and a friend to half the women and men in the} He will surely come some day, soon.” 
town. Young men and women like the Corderys ‘“*Who will come? John?” 
abound in America, and there is a peculiar vigor, The woman stared at her. ‘‘ Have you not 
fullness, zest in their lives which belong to no} heard?” she said. She got up and stood, pull- 
other class, that I know of. : ing at the collar of her sacque with both hands, 

The summer of 1876, they gave, as a matter of { as though it choked her. Louise, frightened, 
course, to the Exposition. Clothes, carpets, aunt patted her, laid her head on the broad bosom, 
food could be cut off during the year, but they and began to cry. The awful misery of the poor, 


must enjoy this chance, at their leisure. dumb creature wrung her heart. 

A neighbor joined them, one day, as they came ‘‘What have I said? Oh, what is it, Philo- 
through the main entrance, into the maelstrom } mena?’’ she sobbed. 
outside: cars, carriages, hordes of itinerant, Philomena gently pushed her away. ‘My boy 


shrieking vendors; the Yankee with his peanuts } is dead, my friend,” she said. She went out into 
and soda water; the Syrian with olive wood } the little back yard, and sat down on a bench in the 
from Gethsemane ; the Turk with his spicy beads; ; sun. Louise did not go near her, but presently 
the Texan with a mammoth ox; Jews, Christians, sent her baby toddling out to her. Philomena 
Pagans, in swarming thousands. took the child up, and hushed it to sleep. When 
‘« The oddest sight I have seen here,’’ said their } she felt it on her breast, she began to cry. That 
friend, ‘‘is a German woman, who has stood by 3 quieted her, and when she brought it in, she was 
yonder gate since the first day of the Exhibition. ; quite calm, and told her story in a few words. 
Odd because so immovable and prosaic in all this While she had lain ill with, typhus fever, the 
frenzy. She stands, watching the face of every } Webers had sent back the report of her death to 
man who goes in and out. I believe she is look- } Wildbad. The son, who was left behind, had stolen 
ing for somebody she has lost.on the other side} the boy away, and Stamm, believing her dead, 
of the world. But her pretence is to sell hideous, } had no claim upon him. Even when the old man 


red worsted roses.”’ came to Baden, they had concealed the fact that 
“Red worsted roses! George, do you hear ?”’ } she was living, from him. 
Louise stopped short. ‘“‘ They are tricky folk, I am afraid,” she said, 





“‘Nonsense, Lou! She is dead.” patiently. ‘‘When I was able to travel I came 
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back to Wildbad.. John was gone, and my father 
had sailed, the week before, for America. Then 
I went for John to Baden, where the Webers 
lived. I had no money. I made much of the 
journey on foot. When I came to the house they 
were very kind. Frau Weber pitied me. She 
was a mother, too, after all. They had sent John 
to school in Leipsig.. There was a mortal sick- 
ness broke out among the children; he was one 
of the first to go. They were very kind to me. 
They were sorry that they had stolen my boy. 
But what mattered it? He was dead and buried 
—dead and buried,” 

«« And then,” said Louise, after a pause, ‘‘ you 
followed your father-here?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, | worked my way. I have been here 
three years, and I have not found him, but I am 
sure he will come to this great fair.”’ 

The Corderys gave Philomena a home while the 
Exhibition lasted. Every morning she set off in 
time to be at the gates when they opened, and 
there she stood until night. The fact which made 
her vain watch more pathetic was, that her father, 
as it was known afterwards, was actually em- 
ployed in the German pavilion, inside the Expo- 
sition, during the whole summer, coming and 
going through the northern entrance. Philomena 
was a most industrious, handy creature. In the 
evenings she sewed, baked, made jellies and jams, 
that she might not be a burden on her friends. 
She proved so expert and dainty -a cook that 
Louise caught at the idea as a future substitute for 
the red worsted roses. When the Exhibition 
closed, and the hordes of people disappeared in a 
single day out of, the city, leaving the Phiadel- 
phians to draw a sigh of relief, Louise found an 
old stone cottage on the road to Germantown, 
with a patch of currant bushes, and dusky alleys 
of apple trees about it. There she established 
Philomena, with a little clean, old furniture, as 


private caterer and cook. Among, Louise's host } 


of friends, there were many housekeepers who 
were glad to buy her flaky, home-made pies and 
pure jellies, or to put.a state dinner in her hands. 
She made money fast, and she had all the German 
thrift. Whatever she spent was in furnishing 
the house, to make it ready for her father. 

‘‘Here is his chair, now,” she would say to 
Louise, when she brought the boy out to visit her, 
‘and here are deer’s horns to hang his pipes on, 
just as at home. Now come and see the garden. 
It is almost ready for him. I have all the flowers 
that he likes, and bees and vegetables—plenty of 
onions. My father eats much honey and onions 
—you remember?’ The bulk of her savings she 
put aside. ‘For his old age,’ she said. ‘He 
may outlive me.” 





“‘Oh-h! 


Meantime, the Corderys advertised ‘in all 
the principal cities for the old man, but to no 
effect, when, one morning in the spring of 1877, 
Louise saw him, 

She was leaving the train from Germantown, 
Philomena carrying the baby behind her, when 
looking up at the out-going ‘train, rushing from 
the depét, she saw a burly, white-haired Dutch- 
‘man, his pipe in his mouth, léoking out of the 
‘ smoking car. 
¢ “I kept silent. Give me credit for that, 
: George,”’ she said, telling the story that night. 

‘‘T did not let the girl suspect. But it was old 
Wolfgang—in the flesh. I acted with the greatest 
promptitude, sent her on home, and took the 
next train back to Germantown, twenty minutes 
later. But he had vanished. No deteetive could 
have found him.” 

‘“‘A detective with his wits about him,’ said 
George, dryly, ‘‘ would probably have tele- 
graphed, and had him detained until he arrived.” 

The telegraph! I never thought of 
; that,” and she went about with a cowed visage, 
} for the rest of the day. 

They said nothing to Philomena, but redoubled 
‘ their efforts, advertising in the German papers, 
$ libraries, clubs, still in yain, however. 

One day in January, George came home with 
¢ that peculiar sharpness in his tone that betokened 
§ trouble. Louise, noticing this, kept the child 
quiet until dinner was over, and then sent it away. 
; ‘What is it, George ?”’ she said. 

; ‘I have found out about old Wolfgang.” 

“‘Oh, George! Thank God!” 

“Not yet. He sailed yesterday on the Me- 
‘ tropolis for Brazil. He is under contract to work 
$ on the railways there, for three years.” 
Philomena was in the house. They were 

always kind to her, but to-day Louise followed 
‘ her about with an anxious sort of tenderness. 
‘‘What shall I do? Shall I tell her?’ she 
; asked her husband. 
’ «Not now. Ina few days. She may wish to 
; follow him on the next ship which goes out with 
laborers.” 

«She will never reach him. There seems to 
; be some malign power always interfering with 
; that poor creature's life. And her patience, and 
: cheerful faith that she will find him, is wonderful 
to see.” 

Philomena had, indeed, gone back in. many 
ways, to her childhood. She was not a clever 
| ema 4 all she had known of life, was to love 
} two people, her father and her boy ; her husband 
ie had never, to tell the truth, very greatly 
$ 
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cared for. Of her child she never spoke; that 
memory was too sacred. But her father was 
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alive ; he would come some day and sit in this 
chair by the fire, and enjoy the pleasant life she 
had made ready for him. She talked of this, in- 
cessantly ; she had gone back to the days when she 
was a little girl, and had known no love but his. 

They did not tell her what ‘they knew. The 
ship sailed on the beginning of the week. On 
Thursday fierce winds and driving sleet swept 
through the streets of the city all day. Late at 
night the door-bell rang, and Philomena, a mo- 
ment after, came into the room where Louise was 
undressing her baby. She was very pale, and 
trembled, a new sign of emotion in her solid, 
phlegmatic body. 

“I could not stay alone. I came to you. ' It 
is the storm which makes me afraid,’’ going to the 
window and looking out, with straining eyes. 
Louise looked at her with amazement. She had 
usually a stolid insensibility to fear. 

“Afraid? Of the wind?” 

** Madam, there never was a storm like this. 
I have heard voices all day in it. Calling me—”’ 

She stood immovable by the window, as the 
gusts swept past, driving the clouds down upon 
thecity. Itdid not abate until midnight. George 
was late in coming home that night. He beckoned 
his wife out into the hall. 

‘The Metropolis has gone down on the Vir- 
ginia coast,” he said, in a whisper, ‘and her 
crew is lost. How shall we tell her that he is 
gone?” 

‘«She knows it already, I think,’’ looking in at 
her with awe-struck eyes. 

Our readers will remember that days passed 
before full details of this wholesale slaughter 
could be obtained from the lonely coast. Dead, 
decaying bodies were washed up on the beach, 
forty miles beyond Currituck. The survivors 
were scattered among the fishermen’s huts. The 
hundreds of laborers with whom the vessel had 
been loaded, were, as a rule, men out of work, 
willing to go to the ends of the earth to keep their 
families from starvation. These families were 
ignorant, helpless people; many of the men had 
sailed under false names. There was, therefore, 
hopeless confusion, at first; and nearly a week 
passed before the correct list of the dead was pub- 
lished. George and Louise opened it, breathlessly. 

* Wolfgang Stamm !’’ I knew it!” she said. 

*« You must go and break it to her, Lou.” 

Mrs. Cordery went out to the little stone cot- 
tage, the next day. 

She came as she went. 

‘I had not the courage, George. . The poor 
creature had actually sent to Wildbad to buy a 
colored lithograph, which used to hang in the 
parson’s study, and which the old man looked 





upon as a marvelous piece of art. The most 
wretched daub! But she was hanging it on the 
wall, with delight in her eyes. ‘He used to say, 
‘Ach! the parson is happy to own that grand 
picture!’ Now, he will have it for his own!’ 
No, I could not tell her.”’ 

‘¢T will go out, then,” said Mr. Cordery, speak- 
ing with an effort. ‘I sent on instructions to 
the agent to forward the body, and he writes to 
me that itis found. From the description it must 
be Wolfgang. It will soon arrive. She must be 
prepared.” 

Mr. Cordery was an undemonstretive man, but 
his heart was more tender than even his wife’s. 
He came in from the poor pie-maker’s that even- 
ing, looking haggard and worn, es if some heavy 
stroke had fallen on himself. He told nothing of 
what had passed, however, and Louise knew 
him too well to ask questions. 

‘‘ Shall I go out?” she said, the next morning. 

“No, I think not. She would rather be 
alone,” he replied. 

Two days after that, Philomena came to the 
door before dawn. 

“Jt is coming,’”’ she said, to Louise. 
you show me the way to the depot ?” 

“Was this best, Philomena?” said Mr. Cordery. 
“Tt would be taken to your own home—” 

“‘T must meet him.” 

They went with her, reaching the depot before 
the sun was up. The streets were still asleep in 
the cool, gray light; a drowsy mulatto woman 
sat guarding the empty waiting-room ; a policeman 
paced languidly up and down the platform. Far- 
ther up the street, two or three hearses and hacks 
waited; and a group of Irishmen, their hands in 
their pockets, talked under their breath, with that 
mixture of decent grief and exultation, which 
belongs to the assurance of a corpse and a wake. 

Philomena saw nothing. She stood by the 
gate, holding the bars, her eyes strained down 
the dusty track. She had grown thinner in the 
last few days, and through her features, cleared 
of their grosser flesh, shone the old, far-looking 
patience. 

“‘They are together now,” she said, to Louise. 
‘‘ They were so fond of each other, my father and 
John. The boy will not be lonesome yonder.” 

Mrs. Cordery stroked her arm. ‘“ But you— 
Philomena! You forget yourself,’ she cried, 
impulsively. 

Philomena’s lips whitened. 
head, but said not a word. 

A few men and women by this time had began 
to gather, talking loudly, and asking excited 
questions of the gate-keeners, some of the women 
crying, and laughing at once. 


«Will 


” 


She shook her 
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“TItcan’t be, Maybe not come until to-night.” 

**T tell you they’re not due.” 

But the remonstrances of the gate-keepers were 
as idle wind. 

.“Musha, my Tim’s on that train, man,’ ¢ried 
a sobbing old woman. 

“They will have it that the survivors of the 
Metropolis are in the next train,” indignantly 
explained the official to Cordery. ‘They are 
telegraphed as due to-night.’’ 

‘To the divil wid your telegraph. 
Tim’s coming in my bones!”’ 

In five minutes more, the wh.stle of the 
approaching train was heard. There was a 
sudden silence. The group of Irish closed breath- 
lessly around the platform. The gate-keeper 
hustled and shoved them aside. He approached 
Philomena, who held to the bars, motionless as a 
statue; then he hesitated, seeing her facc. 

“She is waiting for a friend?’ he asked, of 
Louise. 

“ Dead.” 

He nodded, and moved respectfully aside. 
The old woman stroked Philomena’s dress with 
her skinny hand. 

“«Tut, tut, the poor creature ! 
glory be to God!” 

Another shriek from the incoming train, and 
then, far in the distance, a wild hurrah! from 
the men coming home out of the jaws of death. 
It was answered by hysteric cries from their 
friends, and a cheer in which even the gate- 
keeper joined. 

The train rolled into the depot. The rescued 
men, clad in all kinds of queer garments, hatless, 
shoeless, hung to the platforms of the cars, 
swarmed to the doors like bees, shouting, cry- 
ing, peering through the crowd for their own 
friends, 

George took Philomena by the hand. 


I feel my 


My Tim’s alive, 


**T have 





a hearse on the side street,’ he said, in a low 
voice. ‘If you will go there, I will have him 
brought to you.” ‘ 

But her hand was like ice. Her eyes were 
fixed upon two figures that were leaving the cars. 

“Ach, mein Gott! Vater—John!’’ she gasped, 
and fell heavily on the ground. 

It was Wolfgang, himself, or his ghost. The 
veritable, stubby pipe in his mouth, (Louise 
wondered as she ran to him, if he had smoked in 
the water all the way ashore); and just behind 
him was the real, living John, bigger, uglier, 
more honest than ever. 

The next day the Corderys took. supper in 
Philomena’s little cottage, and then the mystery 
was all explained. There had been no fever 
among the scholars at Leipsig. John never had 
been ill, never had died. Instead of which he had 
run away to America, to join his grandfather. 

‘‘There is the whole secret,’ said Wolfgang. 
“‘The Webers played the same trick twice, I 
wonder Philomena did not suspect them. They 
are the devil’s own brood.” 

‘Ach, the poor people,’ said Philomena, 
gently. ‘‘ How miserable they must be without 
John.” 

She laid her hand on the lad’s shock-head, and 
turned up his ugly, freckled face, her eyes filling 
with tears of unutterable pride, and love. The 
boy drew her rough hand stealthily to his lips and 
kissed it. The poor fellow had been so long 
without a mother. 

Old Wolfgang leaned back in his chair and 
smoked his pipe, and looked about him with a 
great content in his worn face. 

The red sunset shone into the open door, the 
fire burned cheerfully. There fell upon them 
all a deep silence. It seemed as if the Leader 
in whom Philomena had trusted, was not far 
away. 
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Ou, winds! blow softly o’er the sea, 
And let thy breath be sweet as flow’rs 
That bloom upon. a mossy lea 
Beneath the kiss of sun and show’rs, 
Oh, winds, breathe lowly as a sigh, 
For we are sailing—love and I. 


Oh, waves! break lightly ‘round the keel, 
Ripple and dimple in your play; 
Chime, like the merry bells a-peal 
Upon a maiden’s wedding day. 
Oh! shiver soft as things that die, 
For we are sailing—love and I, 
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Oh, sun! shine bright from skies of blue, 
Let not a cloud come o’er thy face ; 
Fling down thy rains of golden hue, 
And lend the day a radiant grace. 
Smile brightly, warmly, from on high, 
For we are sailing—love and I. 


Oh, wind, and wave, and sun of God! 
Be kind and peaceful for a day. 
Gray distance hides the land’s green sod, 
And we are sailing on alway 
For evermore, “till death draws nigh. 
Across life’s sea—my love and I, 
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CHAPTER XXXIT. of these children. They brought too much 
In one of the closely-built streets of Florence, ; trouble when they came.” 
stands an old mansion, almost palatial in its di- ‘But you know that they went with her, from 


mensions. One day, in the lower entrance of this { her father’s house, after it became her’s, too, by 

noble building sat an old man, in a high-backed } a sad inheritance, an inheritance there was no 

chair, marvelously carved by hisown hand. The} one to dispute. Why did the signorina Pould 

old man who had fashioned it still loved his art, } leave her home ?” 

and, with his head bent low, and glasses.over his ‘‘Ah, who can tell?’’ answered the carver. 

eyes, was busy with a block of wood, on which ; «She gave her reasons to no one, but I think 

the lines of a human head were just appearing. {she could stay here no longer, after her father 
So intent was the old man on his work, that he ; had died of a broken heart.’ 

gave a start and dropped the tool from his hand, ‘“‘ Broken—broken,”’ the lady said, in a hoarse 

as the clear, almost ringing voice of a woman ad- } whisper, ‘who said that my—my—that Signor 

dressed him. Looking up, he saw a tall, hand- } Giacome died of a broken heart ?” 

some lady, clad in dark velvet, the skirt of which ‘No one ever cared to say it; but he died, all 

had dropped from her hand, and trailed on the } the same, of grief and shame.”’ 


old marble of the floor. The strange lady started up from her chair, 
“Is Signorina Pould Giacome within?” asked } with burning cheeks, and eyes flashing fire. 

the lady. ‘‘Shame—shame! How dare you couple that 
‘*Pould—Signorina Pould !”’ word with a Giacome? How dare you?” 
“Yes, yes, that is the name! Why do you} The carver stepped back, and regarded her 

hesitate ?”” furtively ; this excitement startled him. 
The old man shook his head. “Tt was of the children I was thinking,” he 
‘‘ The signorina has been long since gone.” stammered, at last. ‘When they came to Flor- 
‘“*Gone! Gore where?” ence, with no one but Anunta, it brought the 
‘Yes, signora, years ago.” younger daughter to mind, who had left her 
** But how—with her father—with—” home, secretly, not so long before, and sent back 
The old man interrupted her. letters, saying that she was married to an English 


‘‘The Signor Giacome died before Signorina } lord, a story every one believed until those mis- 
Pould left Florence. She could not rest here } erable children were brought here, like beggars, 





after that.” without father or mother. How could any one 
«« Alone—did she go alone ?”’ believe there had been a marriage, after that, be- 
“No. Anunta, the nurse, went with her, } tween the beautiful young signorina and that 

and—” English lord, who, no doubt, thought nothing of 
‘6 Well !”’ casting shame on an honorable house? Had there 
** She took, also, two children.”’ been a marriage—” 
The deep breath heaved by the woman was al-; ‘‘ Marriage! there was a marriage !”’ 

mast a sob. The old man shook his head sorrowfully. 


‘¢ They live then—the two children ?”’ 
‘* How can I tell, signora? Since more than a 


‘‘Oh, signora, had the master believed in the 
marriage, would he have pined to death, from the 





year we have heard nothing.” day Anunta came through that door with the chil- 
“But they were living then—living with } dren—would he have turned white when they came 
Pould? You can assure me that this was true ' by chance—for he never asked for them—into the 
one year ago.” room where he sat? Would the signorina Pould 
‘“‘ Forgive me, signora; but those of us who } have left the old home and gone, no one knows 
loved ee a old master, never cared to speak ‘ where, to hide herself from all the world?” 
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The strange lady turned upon the old man; the shutters. He obeyed her; but when the 
fiercely, her lips quivering, and her great, black { light streamed in, sweeping the merciful shadows 
eyes burning through unshed tears. away from the book-cases, she put up both hands 

«And you—you who have carried Giacome’s {to her eyes, and fell into a great oaken chair, 
daughter in your arms a hundred times—who ; trembling in all her limbs. 
seemed to love her so—great heavens, is there no *¢ Close the shutters, I cannot bear it—I cannot 
truth, no faith on earth? My father, my sister, ; bear it!’’ she cried, throwing her arms over the 
and this miserable old slanderer—all believed it.’’ } table, and burying her face. ‘They look like 

The lady dashed both hands against her face, { ghosts.” 
hot tears broke through her fingers, and her; The old man closed the shutters, reverently, as 
bosom heaved with broken sobs. if there had been a funeral in the room, then stole 

The old man stood regarding her, dismayed by ; into an outer chamber, and waited in the semi- 
this new outburst. But some gesture, a tone in the { darkness, until the lady should give some new sign 
voice perhaps, he never knew what it was, awoke { of her will. ‘After a little, Ossoli lifted her pallid 
some memory in his brain. All at once his face } face. Turning her great, mournful eyes from one 
changed ; he reached out his hands and cried out: { object to another, she whispered to herself: 

“Oh, Signorina Leda. I know you, I know ‘Of all the life that was here, nothing is left 
you!” { but these mute, dead things; but he loved them, 

“You know me, old man? Yes, I am the } as some men love their living children, and as he 
daughter of Signor Giacome—the one who left ; left them, so shall they remain.” 
her home with an English nobleman, who was her} After awhile, she arose, with a profound sigh, 
husband. I am the woman you have dared to { and walked around the room, touching the half 
malign.” lighted cbjects reverently with her hands. Then 

The old man approached her, trembling, and ; she moved toward the next apartment and, seeing 
with clasped hands, in humble appeal. the old man lingering there in the dusk, spoke. 

“Ah, forgive me, I did but repeat what; ‘There is athingI must know: my sister, my 
others said.”’ children. Where are they ?” 

‘«« Forgive you—why not? If those who knew ‘«Exactly where they went, I have never 
me, and loved me, could even think the things ; known; but their home must be somewhere in the 
you speak, why should I condemn you—” neighborhood of Naples, for it is to an agent there 

Tears started in the old carver’s eyes, he could { that I have forwarded the rents, when they were 
not bear the look of reproach cast upon him by { gathered from the people who fill the house; but 
the excited woman. of late years, tenants have not been so plentiful in 

“‘Get me his keys—I would go up to the old : this part of the town, and at times there has been 
apartments,’ she said, ‘unless they, too, are $ little to send.” 
dismantled. If there is a thing left of all that ‘But they have wanted for nothing—surely, 














he loved, I would look upon it.”’ they have wanted for nothing ?”’ 
The carver went to the table at which he ‘Lady, I hope not—I think not; but, for 
worked, and took some keys from a drawer. some months, not long ago, the rents failed, and 
“Nothing has been taken away, the statues, {I had a letter written to the agent in Naples, 
the pictures, all are as he left them.’’ telling him of the rare things stored here, in 
The lady drew a deep breath, and followed the which so much wealth lay buried; but he sent 
man up the broad, marble steps. back for answer, that not an inch of canvas, or 


The carver unlocked a door in an upper story, 80 much as a coin must be touched. So I think 
and flung both its great leaves apart; revealing { the rents, though they did fall off at times, almost 
a suit of rooms opening together. With acry of {to nothing, were enough for the signorina and 
absolute pain, the woman saw her old home, as { the pretty children.” 
she had left it years before, changed only by the; ‘Give me the name of this agent,”’ said the 
dim light that struggled through the half closed ; lady in a low, sad voice. ‘Give me his name.” 
shutters, and a porteiere of grand old tapestry, } The old man drew a well-worn book from his 
that. separated one room from another. Through } pocket, and showed her a blank leaf on which the 
this dim vista, she saw the ghostly gleam of ; address was written, Then Ossoli went slowly 
statues, and glow of rare old pictures on the wall, { out of the room, and down the stairs, more firmly 

Entering one room, that which had been her } thanshe had mounted them. When the old man 
father’s study, the woman, whom we have here- ; was about to replace his book, a piece of gold 











tofore called Ossoli, moved her hand a little, and, ; dropped from it, and rolled down to the foot of 
in a hoarse whisper, b’ ie the carver open one of 


the last flight of steps, where he took it up, and 
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struck with consternation by its value, would 
have followed the lady with a protest, but she 
had left the house. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A sHort time before Ossoli left the old family 
mansion in Florence, an old woman sat on the 
door-step of the cottage at Sorrento, which com- 
manded by its upland position, a fine view of the 
bay, and of the pretty island of Capri. Some 
goats were grazing on the rich grass that had 
grown thick and. green up to the very stepping 
stone, and old Anunta, as she sat on the thresh- 
old, was guarding the rose bushes and myrtles, 
from their rapacious foraging, ordering them 
back and forth, now with authority, now with 
caresses, as if they had been children, always on 
the verge of mischief. As she sat thus, with a 
distaff of flax in one hand, twirling and winding 
her spindle with the other, a steamer came sweep- 
ing down the channel, between Capri and the 
main land, heading towards Naples. 

Old Anunta watched the steamer dreamily, 
as she twirled her spindle, and scolded her 
goats, until it was lost in the opaline mists that 
veiled Naples from her sight. Then a slow, pain- 
ful sigh heaved her bosom, and she allowed the 
spindle to twist downward to the earth, where it 
rested awhile, till one of the goats came slyly and 
assaulted it, tangling the thread about its horns. 
This aroused the old woman, and after driving 
the goat up among the rocks for punishment, 
where it consoled itself by cropping the small, 
purple lilies, that grew there in great abundance, 
she went to work more diligently than ever. 

All at once, a sail boat came flying out from the 
mist that covered Naples, and drifted forward, as 
a butterfly flutters through the haze of a summer 
morning, dancing over the waves, lifting its sails 
to the sunshine, dipping its prow to the water as 
a bird stoops to drink. Surely, the boat was 
heading toward Sorrento. What then? Were 
not pretty crafts ot that kind always sweeping 
the bay, either in search of fish, or bearing 
pleasure parties from place to place? Why did 
old Anunta watch that particular boat. Perhaps 
because her heart was in it? Who can tell? 

Nearer and nearer it came, heading toward 
Tasso’s old stone house, near which there must 
have been a landing, for it disappeared behind a 
shadow of the building, and, directly, two people 
came out, and were lost in the orange orchard, 
that spreads its greenness between that and the 
hotel near by. 

The old woman stood up in the doorway, hold- 
ing her distaff in one hand, and her spindle 
motionless in the other. Qirectly, the gleam of 





some red garment came out through the lustre of 
the orange trees, then two figures moved, clearly, 
into the sunshine—a boy and a girl. 

Still the old woman stood motionless, save that 
she bent forward, and shading her eyes with the 
distaff, until conviction came upon her; then 
she dropped everything, sunk to the threshold, 
and. began to heave dry, pouting sobs, that would 
have been tears of gladness in her youth, when 
tears came readily as the dew falls. They came 
up the hill slowly, for Rufo panted for breath, 
and was forced to halt now and then, though 
he had grown taller within the year, and his 
air had taken a sort of manliness that made the 
old woman sick with doubt. 

«* Anunta !”” 

The old woman rose to her feet and came down 
the hill, holding out her arms. The goats 
stopped grazing, turned their heads and looked 
after her curiously, as she threw herself before 
Beatrice—who rushed into her embrace—then 
gathered Rufo tenderly to her side and, holding 
them both, came triumphantly to the cottage. 

«‘ At home—at home,’’ she said, leading them 
into the house, ‘“ Day after day, I have been 
watching—now, now it is. all over. To-morrow I 
will turn all my yarn irto gold, and give it to 
the Madonna; every month she has had her 
offering, and now, that the answer has come, she 
shall have it all.” 

Once safe in their house of refuge, the orphans, 
for a little time, knew the luxury of perfect rest ; 
for a dread of pursuit, the fatigue of a long and 
harassing journey, had made the old home like a 
corner of Paradise to them. From the first, 
Rufo had borne up bravely, and excitement 
seemed to have made him stronger. This con- 
tinued for a little time, then both began to droop. 
Beatrice grew sad in her spirit of self-abnega- 
tion, and the boy slowly gave way in his forced 
strength. 

Anunta, who understood no disease not known 
to the balmy climate of her native land, gloried 
in the sudden tallness and brilliant color that 
made the lad so beautiful, and Beatrice, in her 
youthful ignorance, looked upon both as a proof 
that the soft, home air was doing wonders for 
him. Poor souls, they mistook the fever of a 
consuming disease, for a sign of returning health. 

These young creatures had no plans, no hopes, 
beyond the shelter they had found. Given once 
more to the care of Anunta, they had nothing 
but an idle, aimless life before them, which, in a 
few days, became wearisome from its dead 
monotony—so wearisome, that Beatrice spent 
hours together looking down upon the bay, as if 
she hoped or dreaded that something would come 
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up to her from the bright waters, bringing news 
of those she had loved and fled from. 

On the second ‘week, while she was sitting in 
the little parlor, that had been kept sacred since 
she left it, longing to get into one of the pretty 
little sailing vessels, that flew up and down the 
bay, arid go anywhere, so long as there was pur- 
pose and effort in the movement, a lady came up 
through the laurestenas and myrtles, whose 
foreign appearance made her heart stand still. 

This woman toiled up the hill hurriedly, with 
her eyes fixed on the cottage, in wild, eager ex- 
pectancy, eyes that Beatrice recognized from 
their black brightness. For a moment, she was 
held silent by astonishment, and a sort of terror 
that had seized upon her. 

«‘ Rufo—Rufo,”’ she cried. 

The lad arose from a little sofa, where he had 
been resting, and came toward the window, 
flushed and startled by his sister’s voice.. He 
saw the woman, close by the house, with her 
white, eager face turned that way, as if it needed 
desperate courage to approach closer. She could 
not see those young people, looking out from the 
window, because of the vine leaves that clustered 
over it. She paused, an instant, as if gathering 
breath, and then crossed the threshold. 

As she did this, the orphans had left the win- 
dow, and stood just within the door of the par- 
lor, hesitating. Ossoli saw them, and halted, 
abruptly. 

““You—you!” she gasped, with an aimless 
wave of the hand. ‘In this place?’ 

“Tt is our home,” said Beatrice, wondering at 
her agitation. ‘i saw you coming, and thouglit 
it was, perhaps, to see us.”’ 

“To seo you—you? No, no. There is an 
old woman here, whom they call Anunta. She 
will understand. It is her I wish to see.”’ 

Anunta heard her name, and entered by an- 
other door, while Ossoli was speaking. She saw 
the stranger, and made a dead halt, struck dumb 
with astonishment. 

“This is the woman,’ said Ossoli, coming 
forward. ‘This is Anunta. Woman, womin, 
where is my sister? Where are my children?” 

Anunta came forward, growing pale beneath 
all the sunburn of her. face. 

“Signorina Leda, your sister lies sleeping 
under the roses in God’s-acre.”’ 

““Dead, dead—Pould, Pould! oh, this is ter- 
rible! Anunta, my good Anunta, do not kill me 
by another blow! My little ones, my children—”’ 

“That angel was a mother to them. They 
have never known the want of one. Ask them if 
they will recognize a stranger now.” 


The old woman spoke severely, and with a 
Vou. LXXIV.—29, 





sweep of her toil-worn hand, that might have be- 
come an empress, designated Beatrice and Rufo. 

««These—these my children—mine? Oh, my 
God! I was prepared’ for retribution, punish- 
ment, pain of every kind ; but instead of that, I 
have found heaven and its angels !"’ 

As she spoke, Ossoli fell upon her knees, and 
reached out ‘her arms, like a woman pleading for 
her life. 

“Children, it is your mother,” said Anunta, 
with a gleam of pity in her eyes. ‘The one who 
died was her sister, but she is in heaven. This 
one asks you to love her.” 

““We do, we do!” cried Beatrice, kneeling 
down by the woman, and clinging to her. ‘Oh, 
Anunta! she was so good to us—” 

She broke down in tears. 

Rufo said nothing, but moved softly to the 
other side, and kissed away the tears that were 
streaming down his mother’s face. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 

‘«Tr is here that she was buried.” 

Old Anunta put aside a branch of sulphur- 
colored roses, reverently, from a grave, where it 
had flung its golden shadows over the dead. 

The woman by her side fell upon her knees, 
pressing the cool turf with both her hands, cry- 
ing piteously, as mothers weep over the cradles 
of their dead children. ’ 

**Oh, Pould mia, Pould mia? You are dead, 
and never can know how I‘have been wronged— 
how I have suffered. Ah, how often I have 
prayed to sleep soundly under the turf, as yon 
sleep now, when people thought I had no sorrow 
in the world. But life was too strong in me. 
The bitter will that has kept mé away from you 
would neither let me die, or go to my home, in 
shamefaced misery, to assert my innocence. 
Now—now angéls, mia, you know that I am in- 
nocent of the disgrace they heaped upon me. 
You know why it was that I cast off the name 
they had loaded with infamy, and went alone 
into the great world, with nothing but the music 
of my voice to live upon. You understand the 
resolution of my soul, that no human being, who 
loved me, should look into my face with question- 
ing eyes. That I would never see my home until 
I had found proofs that should convince the whole 
world that I was, in all honor, the daughter of a 
Giacome, and a peeress of England.” 

Then she rose from her knees, and addressing 
the old nurse, who stood sadly by, said: 

‘Oh, Anunta! it is hard that even you, my 
faithful old servant, should be in doubt—bitter as 
death—that all I loved should perish, and perish 
doubting me.” 
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YESS AIA 

Anunta shook her head. “T know, I know! Still it did exist, and the 
“If you had only come back while the master } dreadful thought that made the memory of my 
lived, or if you had but once looked into his face, love-life a bitter misery—the thought that he had 
with those honest eyes, he would have believed } destroyed it, sometimes drove me almost to mad- 
you, against all the world, but—’” ness. I had loved him devotedly, trusted him, 
“IT could not come. That night, upon the moors } as saints trust the Holy Mother. To doubt him 
at Oldham, I swore to myself that I would never } was to poison my own soul; yet the terrible feel- 
darken the door of my father’s house, until I } ing grew, and took root, year by year, till the very 
could -come with that paper in my hand, } remembrance of our love became the great bitter- 


that bit of paper, the worth of which, I 
never knew, till they told me, with jeers, that I 
could neither take my husband’s name, nor give 
it to my children, until that was found.” 

‘* That was the law—a cruel law,’’ said Anunta. 
“Tt sent us, like a brood of. wild birds, out of 
that English home.” 

“ Alone, without friend on earth but you, my 
Anunta, a stranger, with two helpless children 
that no one would own. What could I do but 





send you and them to the old home in Florence? 
Knowing my innocence, how could I think that 
the proud old man, or my gentle sister, might 
doubt it?” 

‘¢ But in all these years they never heard from 
you?” said Anunta. 

‘* How could they hear, when I had flung off 
the old life—name, country, everything—with a 
bitter resolve never to reveal myself, until I could 





stand before my family, with proof that I had 
been a wedded wife, in my hand. 


I toiled, suffered, triumphed in-a profession that } 


would have satisfied the ambition of most women, 
but all that I could win went for nothing, com- 
pared to the one object of my life. After awhile, 


ness of my life. 

. One day,-not long ago, Anunta, I resolved to 
visit Oldham once more, and search for any proof 
that might save me from the madness of this idea, 
I was safe in going. No one was likely to recog- 
nize, in the successful singer, who had learned 
self-power in the world, and knew how to dis- 
guise herself, the forlorn creature whom you left 
on the wharf, that day, straining her eyes to get 
a last glimpse of her children, as the ship swept 
them from her. I went to Oldham, became a 
flattered guest of the very woman who had in- 
sisted that the contagion of my presence should 
be removed, before she would take possession of 
the inheritance claimed by her husband, It was 
a wild hope. But the idea of again searching the 
papers of my dead lord seized upon me. Some- 
thing might be found that would silence the 
awful doubt that preyed on my heart. 

«In a chamber of the ruined wing, there was a 


It was for this } fine old cabinet-—you remember it, Anunta—which 


had been overlooked in our hurried search. Pos- 
sibly, the paper which could bring joy or ruin to 


>}me and mine, was there, in that cabinet, or I 
might find in it some proof that would clear 


it seemed to me but little, that I should have been } that gnawing doubt from my soul. 


driven from my home—that my son should have 


been despoiled of his just inheritance, and el 


name debased—compared to the doubt, that 


grew upon me, day by day, and year by year, 
that Lord Carew, my husband, for he, was my} 
husband, had, himself, deceived me, and either } 
destroyed all proofs of our marriage, or defrauded 


me in the ceremony, itself... I ;was so, young, 
Anunta, and knew nothing of the laws in that 
strange land. True, they gave me a paper, which 
I could not read, or guess to be so important. 





‘*T remained in that house days, before an op- 
portunity for searching the cabinet presented 
itself. Cne night I stole into the chamber where 
it stood. The room was flooded with moonlight, 
which fell upon the cabinet so clearly, that I re- 
quired no other light to discover the presence of 
papers, which Iwas prepared to carry to my own 
room, and examine thoroughly ;, but the heaving 
of a breath disturbed me... I, turned, and saw, 
upon the ponderous state bed, the form of a sleep- 


If} ing boy—a creature so beautiful, as the moon- 


it was real, he knew its value. Did he tire of me, at : light flooded his pillow, that J forgot the cabinet, 


last, and so destroy it? Tellme, Anunta, for.you 
loved me, and had keen observation, did that man 
—my husband—seem to grow weary of us all?” 

Anunta shook her head, 

‘*No, no.”’ 

“Then why were we driven from. his home? 
But how can you tell? You, who helped me 


search, over and over again, for the missing paper. 
You: had seen it once.” | 
‘* Yes, signora, but I could not read.’’ 





and held my breath from joy of gazing on him. 
‘« Anunta, that boy was my own son.. How 
should I know that? By what marvel could he 
have come into that house, filled, from basement 
to roof, with my enemies, and not be one of them. 
“While thinking this; I was yet drawn to his 
bed, and leaned over him, so.closely that his breath 
swept my face. My presence must have disturbed 
him; for he opened his eyes—those large, beau- 
tiful eyes—and smiled upon me. From that 
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moment, Anunta, I loved the boy. They told { was a wedded wife? Oh, Anunta, Anunta, it 
me, when I asked about him, that he was only a } would kill me to meet a doubt in their eyes!” 
vagrant minstrel lad, with a sister, picturesque} Once more the woman sunk down to her 
as himself, who had taken advantage of the : sister’s grave, crushing the roses that had swayed 
Christmas time, and found shelter at Oldham. back upon it, beneath her knees, as her own 
«Beatrice and Rufo! by these names the or-} heart was crushed. While she was swaying to 
phans were known. If creatures, so debased in the $ and fro, with her face buried in her hands, the 
scale of life, had any history, save that of other { branches of a thicket, near by, were put aside, 
vagrant minstrels that leave the native shore, in Sand softly, as a bird settles down, Beatrice was 
search of bread, no one cared to iriquire. They $ by her side, with both arms .about her neck. 


were found, almost perishing, in a severe Eng- ‘Oh, mother, mother. No human being on 
lish winter, when the charity of Oldham took } earth can ever doubt you again. The paper you 
them in. have been searching for so long, we have found. 


«Beatrice, Rufo?? Had not the English} It is here, mother, I have never parted with it 
names given by their father, been changed by my ; for a single moment. See, see! but you tremble 
people, in their bitter resentment, I might have $ so, let me hold it before your eyes—no, they are 
known why sensations utterly unknown before, ; brim full.of tears, and you cannot see through 
took possession of me when I saw them. Oh, § them—never mind, it is the certificate.” 
Anunta! for the first time since we were driven Ossoli dashed the blinding tears from her eyes, 
from Oldham, I felt the delight of loving—the } and seized the paper with her shaking hands. 
heavenly emotion of a pure motherhood, which “Yes,” she said, faintly, ‘yes, it is—it is—” 
suspicion and doubt had almost killed within me. The paper fluttered from her hold and, with 
Day by day this feeling grew and deepened into ; the last half articulate sentence on her lips, the 
a great longing. These young creatures were { woman fainted. 
about the age of my own children. If I could That night, when Ossoli sat in the little parlor, 
love strangers, so that my nerves thrilled to their } with Beatrice by her side, Rufo at her feet, rest- 
touch, and my very heart grew warm under their } ing his head on her lap, and Anunta standing by 
smiles, what would be the ecstacy of folding my } the door, feasting her eyes on the picture they 
own to my bosom? made, Beatrice spoke of the paper, and with gentle 

‘‘In my anguish, that night, when I fled with frankness, tcld her mother that she had fied from 
you from Oldham, I resolved to send the little ; Oldham, in order to save the family there from 
ones to my father, and never claim them, until; the ruin it might bring. Believing that her 
the inheritance of my son and the honor of my } mother was dead, she had no scruple in doing 
motherhood was established. But, years after, ‘ this, because the sacrifice was one that she and 
under the very roof of Oldham, a new life dawned  Rufo had a right to make, as it could injure no 
upon me. I cast aside that oath, and resolved to g one but themselves. Even now, the girl pleaded 
seek my children, and devote my life to them. ; that no claim should be urged, that was not 
Firm in this resolve, I left Oldham, gave up all ; absolutely necessary to her mother’s honor, 
my engagements, and came to the old home’ at ’ and Rufo sustained her with an almost passion- 
Florence, only to find my father dead, my sister } ate refusal, to accept the title or estate that 
gone, and the dear old rooms crowded with 3 must be wrested from Lord Heron. 
ghosts of former days. There I found traces of When the boy lifted his pleading eyes to her 
my sister, and the children she had cherished as : face, and declared that he would rather die than 
her own; followed them to Naples; here, trem-; bring this great calamity on his beat friends, 
bling, anxious, urged forward by an irresistible ; Ossoli, in the new born force of her motherly 
resolution, I found them and you. love, would have given up Oldham and all its rich 

“At first, the surprise, the joy of recognizing ; belongings, rather than wound him by a contest ; 
that lovely girl, the angelic boy, as my own, drove : but without that, how was she to resume her 
all thoughts of the disgrace I brought them from ; place in the world, how redeem the honor that 
my mind; but now—now Anunta, by the grave ; had been so soiled and trampled on? The evi- 
of this dear sister, who gave up everything for } dence that would restore that, must legally and 
them, I feel like a criminal. Iam again a coward. ; by force carry all these advantages with it. 

I have wealth to share with them. I amready to; When Beatrice was made aware of this, all the 
give up a triumphant career, to hide myself and } heaviness came back to her heart. She could no 
them, from the reproach that will follow my ; longer plead a contest, but.shrunk in every nerve 
avowal. But will they believe me when I say to } from the honors that were only to be won from 
them, as I can before heaven, that their mother ; the downfall of those dear ones at Oldham. Rufo 
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bore the certainty without resistance. Some- } 
times, when the mother proudly called him by 
his title, a sad, sweet smile would come to his ; 
lips, and he would answer her, ‘with gentle 
language, making no protest. 

Ossoli had many bitter insults to forget, and a 
great wrong to redress. She understood, also, 
better than those generous young people, the 
immense advantages they were so anxious to re- 
fuse, and although the bitterness of her hate 
against the Carews had abated with a certainty 
of redress, she had no scruples regarding them. 
One thing disturbed her, however. A thorough 
knowledge of the world made her keen sighted ; 
from the first she had detected the love that ex- 
isted between Lord Heron and Beatrice. This 
she had encouraged at Oldham, partly in sym- 
pathy for the girl, partly in a spirit of mischief, 
for she disliked both Miss Norton and Lady 
Carew so thoroughly, that a marriage between 
the young gentleman and a person they both con- 
sidered as little better than a servant, would have 
had almost the sweetness of revenge for her. $ 

When she thought of all this, a generous im- 
pulse seized upon Ossoli. Now the cases were 
reversed, her daughter was the Lady Beatrice, } 
Lord Heron despoiled of his high estate. It was } 
in her power to endow the girl richly, and the ; 
two loved each other. What was there to pre- ; 
vent the marriage? Ossoli said nothing of this { 
to Beatrice, but she hinted it gently to Rufo, and 5 
from that time, the boy brightened again. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Lorp Heron had scarcely been at Oldham 
since the orphans escaped from it. He had } 
traced the fugitives up to London, and spent ; 
weeks in a vain effort to find out their retreat ; 
in the great city; for he knew how impossible it } 
was for them to travel far without money, and } 
the idea that they had left the country, never | 
occurred to him as possible. ; 

In: his efforts, he had employed the family ; 
lawyer, and went to him from time to time, im- 
patient at the slow progress that he was making. 
During one of these visits, a foreign letter was 
placed in his hand, dated at Naples, and signed 
Leda, countess dowager Carew. This letter made 
a clear and brief statement of the claim the lady 
was ready to establish for her son; and with the ; 
letter came a copy of the marriage certificate. 

Lord Heron, though greatly surprised, had no i 

















was in favor of a peaceful surrender, if that 
could be accomplished without the involvement of 
an enormous debt, for the time Lord Carew had 
supposed himself master of the estates. 

When Heron reached the old: mansion, bur 
dened with these proofs of the general ruin, Miss 
Norton was with the Lady mother; who had found 
it a hard task to-excuse her son’s absence, at a 
time when all his devotion should have byen en- 
gaged at Hazlehurst. In truth, the heiress had 
become a little doubtful, arid very inipatient. 
Her trousseau was complete, and she panted to 
exhibit it to the world of fashion, in which the 
mafriage would introduce her. 

*‘Oh, Lady Carew, what does it all mean! You 
are Ais mother, almost my own. He has been ab- 
sent so long—not a line, not a message. Itseems 
as if he were tired of the engagement. Dear, 
dear friend, tell me if it is so, and break my heart 
at once.” 

Here Miss Norton dropped gracefully upon her 
knees before Lady Carew, and taking both her 
hands, kissed them alternately, with a show of 
charming devotion. 

Lady Carew was pleased by the appearance of 
affection, and drew the handsome actress up to 
the sofa by her side. 

“T really think you care for meva little,” she 
said, putting back a wave of hair from the girl’s 
white forehead with a caressing touch. 

**Care for you! How could [help it, worship- 
ing, as I do, the very ground your son treads on. 
Oh! Lady Carew, that is his step.” 

The girl clasped her hands, bent her head, and 
fell into a listening attitude, which she was ready 
to change into one of rapture, the moment Lord 
Heron entered the room, but her hands dropped, 
despondently, when the footsteps passed the door 
and entered the library. 

“Heron does not know that you are here,” 
said Lady Carew. ‘He has but just returned.” 

‘Forgive me, if I seem hurt,’ said the girl, 
‘but I do love him, so dearly. I sometimes wish 
he were a beggar in the street, that I might prove 
how little his rank or prospects have had to do 
with our engagement. I can say this to you, 
dearest friend, because you are his mother, and 
know how impossible it is not to adore him.” 

Certainly the girl looked pretty, as she made 


” 


this graceful appeal, and rendered it natural with a 
soft glitter of tears. In fact, she continued the 
scene @ minute or so after she khew that Heron 
was at the door, and could benefit by it; but when 


doubt of the genuineness of this claim, and to he stepped forward, her clasped hands dropped, 
save his parents the shock of a legal surprise, 
took the letter, himself, down to Oldham, and 

with it, the friendly solicitor’s opinion. This | 


and turning away her face, she wiped the mist 
from her eyes with her lace handkerchief. 


All this was lost on Lady Carew, who sat, gaz- 
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ing at the door, astonished by the two white faces 
that were looking in. 

«« My Lord Heron, what isthe matter? What 
is the matter? Some one must be dead.” 

“‘No,’’ said Lord Carew, crossing the thresh- 
old.. “I saw that you had company, and was 
tempted to retire; but our news must reach this 
young lady, sooner or later, and, perhaps, it is 
better so.” 

«« News—what news?’’ demanded Lady Carew. 
«¢ Evil it must be, I see.’’ 

“Tt is evil. It is ruin, my wife; for it leaves 
us worse than beggars,’’ answered the Earl, with 
a degree of earnestness that was almost solemn. 

“Beggars! Lord Carew, are you mad?”’ 

«No, mother,” said Heron, going close to the 
lady, and bending gently over her. “It is a 
cruel task for my father, who has hardly got over 


the first shock—painful for me, but. you must 


know it. The proof of my uncle’s marriage has 
been found ; his heir is living, and demands pos- 
session of all we have considered our own.”’ 

Lady Carew rose up from her chair, and stood, 
motionless and void of color as a statue. 

“It is a fraud !’’ she almost shouted, stamping 
her foot. ‘Some forgery with which they are 
fooling you.” 

‘¢ Mother, it is the truth. Would I have told 
you otherwise ?” 

“It isalie! Do not believe it, Edna.’ 

As she uttered these stormy words, Lady Carew 


¢ 


§ 





unhappy exposure, the world might have mis- 
understood my motive.” 

During this speech, Heron stood regarding the 
girl, with a look of amazement. Then a slow 
smile curved into scorn on his lip, and with a 
bend of the head, he drew away from her. 

Then the heiress turned to Lady Carew and 
addressed her. 

“T have just been explaining to Lord Heron 
the resolution which your ladyship was so gener- 
ously combatting, before he came in. He must 
not be left to suppose that this change of fortune 
has influenced me in the least. In fact, it almost 
tempted me to recall the rejection, made on 
entirely different grounds.” 

Lady Carew opened her eyes wide, and gazed, 
in absolute bewilderment, on the girl. She was 
so stunned by the blow that had fallen upon her, 
that it was impossible to comprehend the scene 
that was passing. 

‘¢ What are you speaking of ?”’ she faltered. 
do not understand.” 

‘“*Ah! perhaps I did not explain sufficiently. 
Your hopes were so bound up in the affair, that 
I had not the heart to crush them with coarse 
words; but your ladyship must have known, from 
what I did say, that I meant, then and there— 
delicately, of course, to break off my engagement 
with your son. If I had waited till now, a keen 
sense of honor that has kept me silent so long, 
the sympathy that fills my heart over your mis- 


“TJ 


reeled, staggered back, and fell to the sofa, pant- ; fortunes, might have led me to go on.” 


ing for breath. 

“God help us! It will break her heart to 
believe it; but what I have said is a solemn truth, 
that none of us can escape,” said Heron, turning 
to the heiress. ‘‘ You should have been the first 
to hear it. I was.about to ride over.” 

The girl had turned pallid at first, but now her 
face flushed, and her eyes grew bright and hard 
as steel. The contrast between her present ap- 
pearance, and the caressing softness of her man- 
ner, a few minutes previous, was startling. 

“I fear the news would have reached me too 
late for any effect upon my destiny,’’ she said. 
‘‘Of course I am very sorry. But our engage- 


4 


4 





$ rents. 


Lady Carew had returned to her senses. She 
understood this fair fraud in all her meanness, 
and a laugh, so full of scorn that it drove the 
audacious blood from Edna’s face, broke from her. 

‘‘ Heron,” she said, rising in all her natural 
dignity, ‘‘ pray, lead the young lady to her car- 
riage. She has given us our first lesson in ad- 
versity.” 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Lorp Carew. refused to contest a case that gave 
no hopes of success, and, in return for this honor- 
able surrender, no claim was made for back 
Beyond this, the solicitors of the heir had 


ment has already been broken, on far different $ been instructed. to ask, as a favor, that no public 


grounds. 
should be content to share the attentions of my 
betrothed with a strolling beggar girl.’’ 

Heron started, and the hot blood rushed into 
his face. Edna waved her hand, as if to check 
the passionate speech, that must have followed. 

“ Fortunately for us both, I came to Oldham, 
this morning, for the purpose of explaining to 
your mother that our engagement was at an end; 
fortunately, I repeat, for had I waited till this 





It was hardly to be expected that I ; announcement of the change might be published, 


and that the present incumbent should not 
abandon Oldham before Christmas, when future 
arrangements could be made. 

Lord Carew consented to this, and, save in 
vague rumors, the downfall of a proud family re- 
mained a secret to all the outer world. Even 
Edna Norton began to doubt if the announcement 
that seemed to give so much pain, had not been 
premature and, having broken off her engage- 
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ment on other grounds, was glad to keep silent 
regarding the real motive. 

Lady Carew, to whom an enforced departure 
from Oldham would be worse than death, was at 
last persuaded to yield her pride to the magnn- 
imity that respected it so much, and consent tu 
receive the claimants as guests, rather than as 
adversaries. 

Neither Lord Carew nor his family, knew any- 
thing of the personality of his opponent. Ossoli 
had in all these proceedings, taken her husband’s 
name. The English baptismal names of her 
children had been assumed in the proceedings. 
That of Giacome only appeared in the marriage 
certificate, where the written word was so differ- 
ent to the soft Tuscan, in which Rufo had pro- 
nounced it, that no one dreamed of the similitude. 

Thus, the family at Oldham rested in profound 
ignorance of the identity of their opponents, 
when the Christmas day came round again. 

Partly, because she felt the generosity of her 
enforced guests, «nd partly in the bravado of her 
pride, Lady Carew resolved to keep Christmas at 
Oldham, with all its traditional splendor, so far 
as the tenants and retainers were concerned. 
She invited no guests to witness her abdication: 
that would have been more than she could en- 


dure. But she had, with a degree of bravery that ; 
was sublime, superintended the adornments of } 


the hall, trailed holly, with its scarlet berries, 
among the mistletoe garlands, and kindled up the 
old house into a bower of welcome, for the strange 
people who were to drive her from it. 

Thus, with every sconce lamp and statue-holding 
torch zglow, Oldham was thrown open to its new 
owners, when night set in that Christmas eve. 
Lady Carew stood in the old hall, pale, proud, 
lofty in the grandeur of her resolution, to fall as 
Cesar did, folding the robes of state around her. 

By her side stood the Lady Jane, in all the 
fragile beauty, which did, indeed, seem born of 
heaven. She had found strength to come down 
that day, knowing that the bruised pride of the 
mother would have need of her. 

Lord Carew, calm and more stately than usual, 
as befitted the blue blood in his veins, moved up 
and down the hall, pausing, now and then, to 


touch a beloved statue gently, as if taking leave } 
of it, or gaze upon the rare old carvings of the } 


mantel-piece, with eyes saddened by farewell. 


Lord Heron stood within the golden glow of} with compassion. 








covered the earth, and took diamond sparks from 
the glittering frost. 

At length, the sound of carriage wheels came 
from the distance, muffled by the snow. Steadily, 
softly they advanced up the great avenue. 

This sound drove the bleod from Lady Carew’s 
face. But turning to a man who waited near, she 
gave a brief order and, directly, the lower por- 
tion of the hall was thronged with servants. 

Very slowly, and sometimes almost unheard, 
the carriage drove up to the main entrance. 
Then the great, oaken doors were flung open, and 
Lord Carew stood upon the threshold. 

The son, eager to extend courtesy for kindness, 
hurried down the steps. There was a moment’s 
delay, a quick, eager exchange of voices in the 
carriage—then the door swung open, a small foot 
was placed on the step—and Beatrice Giacome 
stood face to face with her lover 

He did not speak, but grasped the hand he had 
taken in helping her down, looking dimly in her 
face, as if the moonlight blinded him. 

“You did not know—it was not me whom you 
expected to meet as an enemy,”’ she said, with a 
tone of sad sweetness in her voice, that thrilled 
him from head to foot. 

For answer, he took her in his arms, and kissed 
her cold cheeks, her forehead, and her lips again 
and again, regardlesss of the shadowy faces 
that looked on them from the carriage. 

‘¢ Beatrice, oh, my Beatrice !’’ 

The girl struggled from his arms, and he saw, 
with amazement, that tears were flashing down 
her cheeks. 

*‘No, no, this must not be. In another hour, 
you will hate me for coming!” 

‘« Hate you!’’ eried Heron, keeping her hand, 
which he would not resign. ‘Why, child, the 
very -sight of you turns a desolate house into 
heaven.” 

“Lord Heron, ‘will you not help me out?” 
said a voice from the carriage. : 

Looking up, the young man saw Rufo, leaning 
toward him through the shadows. 

«Rufo, my dear boy, come.” 

Reaching out his arms, Heron lifted the youth 
down from the carriage, holding him so close, 
that he could feel the feverish beating of that 
young heart against his own. 

“‘You are ill—you tremble,’ he said, touched 
‘Come in, at once. We have 


the yule logs, surveying the warm Christmas } a famous Christmas fire.” 


picture with a degree of cheerfulness, that gave 
strength to those who looked on him. The 
drawing-room curtains had been swept back from 
the windows, that the warm radiance* within 
might pour its richness upon the ‘snow, that 


«¢ No—no— it is only the cold,” panted the boy, 
shivering, as he stood with his feet in the snow. 
«See, it is our mother. Pray, help her.” 


Heron turned. But before he could offer help, 
a lady had left the carriage, and stood beside him. 
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« Signora Ossoli. 
surprise.” 

“‘ Not Signora Ossoli, Lord Heron, but the widow 
of your uncle, the tenth Earl of, Carew. I must 
not enter your home under any. other name.” 

During some moments, Heron stood speechless, i 
then he recovered himself, and offered his arm to } 
the lady, as if it had been an ordinary 
introduction. 

‘“‘No,”’ she said, in the sweet, broken English, 
he remembered so well.. ‘‘My son needs your } 
help most. Rufo, let your cousin help you up} 
the steps—Beatrice, come with me.” 

In this fashion the party met Lord Carew at 
the door. 

Thus, with the gentle composure of an expected 


Dear lady, this is a pleasant 





Jane, approaching her cousin, and they, also, 
disappeared, leaving Ossoli with the earl and 
countess. 

‘This fire is so. bright, and I am perishing 
with cold,’’ she said, throwing aside her furs, and 
standing in the golden glow of the yule logs. 
‘‘ If you will only send all those servants away, 
and let me rest awhile in this pleasant warmth, I 
shall half fancy myself back in Italy.’’ 

Lady Carew motioned to a servant, who took 
away the furs, while her husband wheeled an arm 
chair in front of the silver fire-dogs, and placed 
another seat for his wife, over which he leaned, 
looking gravely into the fire. 

“¢ They are all gone,”’ said Ossoli, reaching her 
hands toward the fire. ‘‘ Now we can talk over 


guest, Ossoli greeted Lord Carew, and approached } the matter fully and comfortably. There has 
the countess, who kept her place with such per-} been a time when I might have found more reason 
fect self-control, that a step backward and a swift ; for rejoicing over the evil that might fall on you, 
flash of color, were the only signs she gave of a} from my own justification, than the advance- 








surprise that almost took away her breath. 

“Dear lady,’ said Ossoli, with a degree of} 
gentleness that was almost apologetic, « permit | 
me to hope that we shall not, be less welcome, be- 
cause you do not find us altogether lees | 
These dear children—my son and daughter—have ; 
shared the hospitality of Oldham, at Christmas } 
time, before this; and gratitude would have 
brought them back, had no other occasion de- 
manded it. They can never forget the kindness 
of their reception, on that stormy night.” 

A faint crimson rose to Lady Carew’s face; 
perhaps she remembered how little of real kind- 
ness had influenced her; but, overcome by the 
true delicacy of this address, she reached forth 
her hands to Beatrice, and stooping a little, kissed 
her on the forehead. Then she turned, and smiled 
on Rufo. 

‘“‘They made the house very pleasant,’”’ she 
said. ‘‘ How pleasant, we hardly realized, till 
they left it.” 

“We could not help leaving,”’ said Beatrice. 
‘Tt was that paper. We wanted to hide it from 
everyone, and should have done so, forever and 
ever, only, when we knew this lady was our 
mother, and had suffered so, how could we keep 
it from her ?”’ 

Tears started into the eyes of that proud woman, 
and the flush deepened in her face. 

“She has found something better than rank or 
fortune,’”’ she said. ‘Jane, my daughter, it is 
your cousin, who has come back to us. Heron!’’ 

Lord Heron paused, half way up the staircase, 
with one arm around Rufo, and looked down. 

“‘T am taking him to his old room, The poor 
lad is chilled through,” he said. 

** And I will take Beatrice to mine,” said Lady ; 








ment of my children could bring; but that time, 
with the feeling that embittered it, has gone by. 
It, was not your fault, at all, that a document, 
carelessly left in an unused book, should have 
wrought so much misery to me and mine. Nor is 
it my fault that the laws of England carry with 
that document, an inheritance, that no one could 
have used more worthily.” 

‘“‘Or, who could more readily relinquish it, 
when once convinced that it belonged to another,” 
her host broke in, ' ‘ That its future owner is 
my own nephew,.the bright lad we had all learned 
to love, will take away half the pain of leaving 
Oldham.” . 

As he spoke, Ossoli turned, smiling through 
the generous tears that filled her eyes, and reached 
forth her hand. 

He took the hand in his, and bent over it, 
somewhat shaken by emotion. 

«‘The widow and mother of a Carew can only 
wish good to every one who has a right to the 
name. So long as I am permitted to bear my 
husband’s title, neither that, or the family estates 
shall be used selfishly. When I say this, it is 
but to repeat the words of my young son, whose 
dearest wish is to unite the family, its honors and 
its interests.” 

He smiled gravely. 

‘‘Dear lady, how can that be? Entails are 
stubborn things, that even the sons of England 
cannot break.” 

“Ah!” said Ossoli, turning to his wife, as 
if there she expected full sympathy., , ‘‘ But there 
is a thing that we women know of, stronger than 
the laws of England.” 

His Wife shook her head; she had no faith 
in Ossoli’s enthusiasm. 
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‘Love is the first law,’’ continued Ossoli. 
*¢ Have you two been so blind as not to see how 
entirely our children, Heron and Beatrice, love 
each other ?” 

‘¢ Impossible !’’ said the lady, with a faint, un- 
believing smile. ‘It is a Christmas romance you 
are weaving for us, signora.”’ 

«Ah, yés! a lovely romance! One that has 
taken just a year in the weaving. I watched its 
development with malicious pleasure, rather hop- 
ing that the young man would break through all 
entanglements with the heartless woman you had 
chosen for him, and give me the paltry revenge 
of a misalliance, that would humble the Carew 
pride. Little did I think then, that the lovely 
waif, whose happiness I sought, in a careless way, 
was my own child. 

«But the, young man’s integrity was proof 
against all temptations to dishonor, and the girl, 
loving him with all the force of her Italian blood, 
made such noble resistance to her own passion, 
that she sought to leave Oldham, and throw her- 
self on the world, whére she had, already, almost 
perished, rather than stand in the way of his ad- 
vancement. When she found that certificate, and 
knew that it: threatened ruin to this household, 
she aroused her brother from a sick-bed, told him 
of the danger, should that yolume of Tasso give 
its secret to the world, and went away. 

«Yes, then the blood of the Carews and the 
Giacomes, spoke out in those young souls. These 
dear, rash children fled together in the night, like 
culprits, rather than bring ruin on the house 
that had sheltered them. Rufo, the brave boy, 
casting off a great inheritance, as if it had been a 
handful of dead flowers. Beatrice leaving her 
heart, her good name, and the first hopes of her 
youth behind.” 

‘‘They were brave—the boy is worthy of his 
inheritance,”’ said her host. ‘It will be safe in 
his hands.”’ 

‘But my Beatrice. What shall we say of her? 
She is under your roof again. I am betraying 
tue secret she would, if possible, have kept from 
her own mother. Only half an hour ago, I looked 
out from the carriage, and saw yourson holding her 
in hisarms. Thinking that he belonged to another, 
she strove to free herself; but I knew from the ex- 
pression of his face, that he was a free man.” 

*¢ Yes, thank God, free as air,’” said the coun- 
tess, touched at last, by Ossoli’s enthusiasm. 
“Tf it be true that he loves her—” 

‘Loves her,’ broke in the impetuous Ossoli. 
‘«Who could help it?’ 

“I for one could not,’ said her host. ‘My 
lady, this may give a silver lining for the cloud 
that seemed so dark to us.”’ 





‘*A golden lining,” said Ossoli, with a sweet 
laugh, that rang joyously down the old hall, 
‘“We singers, who drive the world mad with the 
melody of our voices, take back showers of gold, 
No bride, that has ever entered Oldham, shall 
have been more richly dowered than my Beatrice. 
We need not wait a day, if that is all.” 

Ossoli held out both her hands, one to her 
host, the other to his lady. 

All at once, her whole manner changed to one 
of touching sadness, 

‘Rufo is ill,” she said. ‘‘ This climate, in its 
cruel coldness, chills him terribly. In few days 
I shall take him back to Italy, leaving Oldham, 
and all its belongings, in the care of a kind uncle, 
until the boy becomes of age—you will not refuse 
this trust?” 

Her host wrung the hand held out to him a 
second time, and turned away, touched to the 
heart. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Durina half that night, Rufo lay in the 
antique chamber he loved so well, shivering with 
the cold that seemed to have struck a death chill 
through all the vitality within him. In vain, 
Lord Heron ordered logs to.be piled higher and 
higher on the hearth, until the flames rushed up 
the chimney, sent warm flashes over the old 
wainscoting, and bathed the ponderous bed ina 
golden glow, that mocked the anguish of that 
gentle boy, but failed to give him warmth. 

Toward morning, two opposing fiends, those 
of frost and fire, were wrestling for his young 
life. The flames that were dying out on the 
hearth, seemed to be creeping through his veins, 
burning his checks with hot scarlet, and kindling 
the wakefulness of a nighthawk in his eyes. 

Heron, who had been watching his cousin all 
night, from that easy chair, felt his heart sink, 
when the boy’s lips grew so fearfully red; for he 
saw that blood was welling to them drop by drop. 

* Rufo!’’ he cried out, in dire alarm. 

The boy turned a little on his pillow, and 
spoke in a whisper : 

‘Don’t be frightened. I knew it must come, 
or they never should have brought me here. 
Hold my hand, cousin. I want your strength so 
much.” 

Heron took the slender hand, and softly 
smoothed its palm, that was fever tinted like a 
sea shell. 

Rufo lay smiling, faintly, as if the caress 
soothed him. Then he spoke again in a sweet, 
low voice: 


“Heron!” 
“¢ My dear lad.” 
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‘Tell me. 

“Love your sister, Beatrice. 
better than my own life. 

‘And you will marry her—here, at my bed- 
side, before the sun sets to-morrow—are you free 
to promise that ?”’ 

“T am free to promise that, or anything you 
ask, Rufo,”’ answered the young man, with tears 
in his voice. 

‘When the daylight comes—when the day- 
light comes,” whispered the boy, closing his eyes, 
wearied, even by the few words he had spoken; 
and he lay motionless, hour after hour, till the 
choral singers came. Then, opening his eyes, he 
murmured, softly: ‘Have I died in my sleep. 
Is that heaven ?”’ 

Afterward, he slept awhile, when his mother 
came in, smiling. She had risen early, that the 
young lord of Oldham, might be woke out of his 
sleep, that Christmas morning, by her kisses. 

Heron drew her outside of the door, and broke 
her heart with the mournful truth. 

When the sick boy opened his eyes again, a 
woman of marble, seemed to be sitting by his bed, 
* * * *  # x x 

That Christmas morning dawned and bright- 
ened into a glorious day. When the joy bells 
sounded, Rufo awoke, and reached out his hands, 

‘Mother, let it be now,”’ he said, in a faint 
whisper. ‘Now, when the bells are ringing.” 

Ossoli arose, went to the door, and said a few 
words to some one outside. Then she came back, 
and stood by her son’s pillow, looking down on 
him, still as death, in her pale anguish. 

The door opened, a group of persons came in, 
solemnly, like mourners gathering to a funeral. 
One in flowing robes, and holding a book in his 
hand, halted before the bed. Before him stood 
Lord Heron and the Lady Beatrice, pale as 
ghosts, and still as death. 


Do you love my sister, Beatrice ?”’ 
Yes, Rufo, 








Then the marriage ceremony began, and the 
service was read in the stillness of the sick room, 
broken only by the far off music of the bells. 

When the young wife bent over Rufo, and 
touched him with the hand just sanctified by the 
wedding ring, he raised himself a little, and 
kissed her faintly. Then, with his arm clinging 
to her neck, he whispered something that no 
one heard but herself. 

Rufo had asked that all should go out but the 
Lady Jane, who knelt at the foot of his bed, with 
her sweet, wan face buried in her hands. Before 
Beatrice could speak, Ossoli understood the 
yearning look turned on that gentle girl, and went 
out, followed, one by one, by all that mournful 
group. 

Now the great, sombre room held those two 
young creatures only, whose precious love had 
been like a religion in their lives, unspoken and 
too sacred for speech, until that death-bed had 
become holy as an altar. 

« Jane!” 

The girl heard the faint call, arose, trembling, 
from her knees, and drew closer to the dying boy, 
who strove to hold out his hands; but they fell, 
quivering, downward, and rested on the bosom 
to which he would have drawn her, had the 
strength in his ebbing life been sufficient. 

‘««Jane, will you kiss me? I am dying—and I 
loved you so.” 

The girl bent down and kissed him on the face, 
then taking those two shadowy hands from his 
bosom, sunk upon her knees and kissed them. 

“Oh, wait for me—wait for me! for I loved 
you—” 

Asmile, holy and sweet, came to that dying face, 
a sigh broke on those white lips, and while that 
was freezing there, the Christmas bells gave out 
their last, sweet wail of music, and all was over. 

[THE END. ] 
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BY ANNIE ROBERTSON NOXON. 





I wovtp not have thee weep or sigh, 
I would thy heart were light and free ; 
But if one tear should dim thine eye, 
Oh, let it be forme. | 
I would not have thee smile and sing 
As if no hallowed past were thine ; 
But on thy harp’s awakened string 
Let one sweet strain be mine. 


When stars are in those far-off skies, 
And shadows broad upon the plain ; 

Bethink thee of the loving eyes, 

Which long for thee in vain. 





Remember her whose fondest prayer 
Is ever thine, where’er thou art ; 

Thine image still content to wear 
Deeply within her heart. 


I would not have thee grieved or sad, 
I would thy soul were light and free; 
But if one thought can make it glad, 
Oh, let it be of me. 
Another's smiles may please thee now, 
Another's eyes look love to thine; 
But sometimes, darling, thou wilt bow 
Beside a broken shrine. 








THE SUFFERENS OF NATHEN SPOONER. 





BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 





Says I, ‘Josiah Allen, if there wus a heavy 
fine to pay for shettin’ up doors, you wouldn’t 
never loose a cent of your property in that way,” 
and says I, clutchin’ my lap full of carpet rags 
with a firmer grip, for truly, they wus flutterin’ 
like banners in the cold breeze, “‘ if you don’t want 
me to blow away, Josiah Allen, shet up that 
door.” 

‘Oh, shaw! Samantha, you won’t blow away, 
you are too hefty. It would take a Hurrycane, 
and a Simon, too, to tackle you, and lift you.” 

‘‘Simon who ?”’ says I, in cold axents, cauzed 
partly by my frigid emotions, and partly by the 
chilly blast, and partly by his darin’ to say any 
man could take me up and carry me away. 

‘“‘Oh! the Simons they have on the desert; 


I’ve hearn Thomas J. read about ’em. They'll} 


blow camels sway, and everything.” 

Says I, dreamily, ‘‘ Who'd have thought, twenty 
yeers ago, to have heard that man a-courtin’ me, 
and callin’ me a zephire, and a pink posy, and a 
angel, that he’d ever live to see the day he'd call 
me a camel.” 

“1 han’t called you a camel! I only meant 
that you was hefty, and camels wus hefty. And 
it would take a Simon or two to lift you ’round, 
either on you.” . 

“Wall,” says I, in frigid tones, ‘‘ what I want 
to know is, are you a-goin’ to shet that door ?”’ 

“Yes, I be, jist as quick as I change my clothes. 
I don’t want to fodder in these new briches.”’ 

I rose with dignity, or as much dignity as I 
could lay holt of—half bent, tryin’ to keep ten or 
twelve quarts of carpet rags from spillin’ over the 
floor—and went and shet the door myself, which 
I might have known enough to done in the first 
place, and saved time and breath. For shettin’ 
of doors is truly a accomplishment that Josiah 
Allen never will master. I have tutched him up 
in lots of things, sense we wus married, but in 
that branch of education he has been too much 
for me; I have about gin up.’ 

In the course of ten or fifteen moments, Josiah 
came out of the bed-room, lookin’ as peaceful and 





— 


Josiah Allen?’ says I. ‘It would scare me if 
you should give mea letter before you had carried 
it ’round in your pockets a month or so.” 

“Oh! I guess I only got this two or three 
days ago. I meant to handed it to you the first 
thing when I got home. But'T hain’t had on 
these old breeches, sense that day I went to mill.” 

‘‘Three weeks ago, to-day,” says I, in almost 
frosty axents, as I opened my letter. 

“‘ Wall,” says Josiah, cheerfully, ‘‘I knew it 
wuzn’t long, anyway.” 

I glanced my gray eye down my letter, and 
says I, in agitated tones: 

“She that was Alzina Ann Allen is comin’ 
here a-visitin’. She wrote me three weeks ahead, 
so’s tohave me prepared. And here she is liable 
to come in on us any minute, now, and ketch us 
all unprepared,” says I. ‘I wouldn’t have had 
it happened for a ten-cent bill, to had one of the 
relation, on your side, come and ketch me in such 
a condition. Then, the curtains are all down in 
the spare room; I washed ’em yesterday, and 
they hain’t ironed. And the carpet in the settin’- 
room up tomend; and not a mite of fruit cake in 
the house, and she a-comin’ here to-day. I am 
mortified ’most to death, Josiah Allen. And if 
you'd give me that letter, I should have 
hired help, and got everything done. I 
should think your conscience would smart like 
a burn, if you have got a conscience, Josiah 
Allen.”’ 

‘* Wall, less have a little sunthin’ to eat, Sa- 
mantha, and I'll help ’round.” 

“Help! What'll you do, Josiah Allen?” 

“Oh! I'll do the barn chores, and help all I 
can. I guess you'd better cook a little of that 
canned sammon, I got to Janesville.’ 

Says I, coldly, ‘I believe, Josiah Allen, if you 
wus on your way to the gallus, you’d make 'em 
stop and get vittles for you, meat vittles, if you 
could.”’ 

I didn’t say nothin’ more, for, as the greatest 
poets has sung, ‘‘the least said, the soonest 
mended.’ But I rose, and with outward calm- 








pleasant as you may please, with his hands} ness, put on the tea kettle and potatoes, and 
in his pantaloons pockets, searchin’ their remote ; opened the can of salmon, and jist as I put that 
depths, and says he, in a off-hand, careless way : } over the stove, with some sweet cream and butter, 

“‘T'll be hanged if there han’t a letter for you, } if you'll believe it, that very minute, she that 
Samantha.”’ ; was Alzina Ann Allen drove right up to the door, 


“ How ~ ta weeks have you carried it round, » and come in. 
(438) 
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You could have knocked me down with a hen’s 
feather, (as it were,) my feelin’s wus such; but 
I concealed ’em as well as I could, and advanced 
to the door, and says I: % 

‘‘How do you do, Miss Richerson ?’’—she is 
married to Jenothen Richerson, old Daniel Rich- 
erson’s oldest boy. 

She is a tall, spindlin’ lookin’ wemén, light 
complected, sandy-haired, and with big, light 
blue eyes. I hadn’t seen her fer nineteen yeers, 
but she seemed dredful tickled to see me, and 
says she: 

‘You look younger, Samantha, than you did 
the first time I ever seen you.” 

“Oh, no!” says I, ‘that can’t be, Alzina 
Ann, for that is in the neighberhood of thirty 
yeers ago.” 

Says she, “It is true as I live and breathe, 
you look younger and handsomer, than I ever 
see you look.” 

I didn’t believe it, but I thought it wouldn’t 
look well to dispute her any more, so [I let it go; 
and mebby she. thought she had convinced me 
that I did look younger than I did, when I wus 


eighteen or twenty. But I only said, “That I} 


didn’t feel so young anyway. 
feelin’ mauzer.”’ 

She took off her things, she wus dressed up 
awful slick, and Josiah helped bring in her 
trunk. And I told her just how mortified [ wus 
about Josiah’s forgettin’ her letter, and her 
ketchin’ me unprepared. But, good Lord! she 
told me that ‘“‘she never, in her hull life, see a 
house in the order mine wus, never, and she had 
seen thousands and thousands of different houses.” 

Says I, ‘I feel worked up, and almost mor- 
tified, about my settin’-room carpet bein’ up.” 

But she held up both hands (they wus white as 
snow, and all covered with rings.) And says 
she, ‘‘If there is one thing that I love to see, 
Samantha, more than another, it is to see a 
settin’-room carpet up, it gives such @ sort of a 
free, noble look to a room.”’ 

Says I, ‘The curtains are down in the spare 
bed-room, and I am almost entirely out of 


’» 


cookin’. 


I had spells of 


has got.”’ 
; 





Never, never, through my hull life, was I praised 
up by anybody as I wus by her, durin’ the three 
days that she stayed with us. And one mornin’, 
when she had been goin’ on dretfully, that way, 
I took Josiah out one side, and told him, ‘I 
couldn’t bear to hear her go on so, and I believed 
there ‘wus sunthin’ wrong about it.” 

“Oh, no,” says he. ‘She means every word 
, She says,” says he. ‘She is one of the loveliest 
; ereeters this earth affords. She is most a angel. 
Oh!” says he, dreamily, ‘‘ what a sound mind she 





Says I; “I heard her tellin’ you this mornin’, 
} that you wus one of the handsomest men she ever 
} laid eyes on, and didn’t look a day over twenty- 
3 one.” 
‘* Well,’”’ says he, with the doggy firmness of 

} his sect. ‘She thinks so,”’ and says he, in firm 
} axents, ‘‘I am a good lookin’ feller, Samantha. 

A crackin’ good lookin’ chap, but I never could 

make you own up to it.” 
> I didn’t say nothin’, but my gray eye wan- 
dered up, and lighted on his bald head. It 
} rested there searchivly, and very coldly, for a 
} moment or two, and then, says I, sternly: ‘ Bald 
} heads and beauty don’t go together worth a cent. 

But you wus always vain, Josiah Allen.”’ 
$ Says he, ‘“‘ What if I wuz?’’ and says he, “ She 
} thinks different from what you do about my 
} looks. She has gota keen eye on her head for 
; beauty. She is very smart, very. And what 
’ she says, she means.” 

‘* Wall,” says I, “‘ I am glad you are so happy 
in your mind. But mark my words, you won’t 
always feel so neat about it, Josiah Allen, as you 
do now.” 

Says he, in a cross, surly way: 

| know, what I do know.” 


“T guess I[ 


I hain’t a yaller hair in the hull of my fore- 
top, but I thought to myself, I'd love to see 
Josiah Allen’s eyes opened; for I knew, as well 
as I knew my name wus Josiah Allen’s wife, 
that that wemen didn’t think Josiah wus so 
} pretty and beautiful. - But I didn’t see how I 


) 
5 


3 wus goin’ to convince him, for he wouldn’t be- 
lieve me, when I told him, she wus a makin’ of 


Says she, “If I had my way, I never would ; it; and I knew she would stick to what she had 


have a curtain up to a window. 


The sky } said, and so there it wus. But I held firm, and 


always looks so pure and innocent somehow. } cooked good vittles, and done well by her. 
And cookin’,’”’ says she, with a look of complete ; That very afternoon, we wus invited to tea, 


disgust on her face. 


sweet smile. 


““Why,”’ says I, reesonably, ‘if it wasn’t for 
cookin’ vittles and eatin’ em, guess we shouldn’t 
stand it a great while, none on us.”’ 

I didn’t really like the way she went on. 





| 
| 


“Why, I fairly despise ; that wus Sylphina Allen’s, Miss Nathen Spooner’s, 
cookin’, what’s the use of it?” says she, with a} us and Alzina Ann Allen. 


Sylphina didn’t use 
to be the right sort of a girl, she wus a kind of 
helpless, improvender thing, and threw herself 
away on a worthless, drunken feller, that she 
married for her first husband, though Nathen 
Spooner wus a dyin’ for her, even then. But 
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when her drunken husband died, and she wus 
left with that boy of hers, about six years old, 
she up and jined the Methodist church. I 
didn’t use to associate with her, at all, and Josiah 
didn’t want me to, though she wus a second 
cousin on his father’s side. But folks: began to 
make much of her. So I and Josiah did every- 
thing for her we could, to help her do well, and 
be likely. And last fall, she wus married to 
Nathen Spooner, who hadn’t forgotten her in all 
this time. 

They make a likely couple, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if they do well. Nathen Spooner is bash- 
ful; he looks as if he wanted to sink if any one 
speaks to him; but Sylphina is proud sperited 
and holds him up. 

They hain’t got a great deal to do with, and 
Sylphina, bein’ kind o’ afraid of Alzina Ann, 
sent over and borrowed her mother-in-law’s white- 


Wall, when it came supper time, more wus in 
‘ store for him. Sylphina, bein’ so determined to 
do better, and start right in the married life, 
made a practice of makin’ Nathen ask a blessin’, 
But he, bein’ so uncommon bashful, it made it 
awful hard for him, when they hadcompany. He 
wuzn’t a professor, nor nuthin’, and it come 
tough on him. He looked as if he would sink al) 
the while, Sylphina wus settin’ the table, for he 
knew what wus before him. He seemed to fee] 
worse and worse all the time, and when she wus 
a-settin’ the chairs ’round the table, he looked go 
$ bad, that I didn’t know but he would haye to 
‘ have help to get to the table. And he'd give the 
’ most pitiful and beseechin’ looks to Sylphina that 
ever wus, but she shook her head at him, and 
looked decided, and then he’d look as if he’d wilt 
right down again. 
So when we got set down to the table, Sylphina 








handled knives, and, unbeknown to Alzina Ann, $ gave him a real firm look, and he give a kind of a 
I carried her over some tea-spoons, and other + low groan, and shet up his eyes, and Sylphina 
things for her comfort, for if Sylphina means to } and me, and Josiah put on a becomin’ look for 
do better, and try to git along, and be a provider, ; the occasion, and shet up our’n, when, all of a 
I want to encourage her all I can, so I carried } sudden, Alzina Ann, she never asked a blessin’ in 
her the spoons. her own house, and forgot other folks did, least- 
Wall, no sooner had we got seated over to Mrs. { ways that Nathen did. Alzina Ann, I say, spoke 
Spooner’ses, than Alzina Ann begun. out, in a real loud, admirin’ tone, and says she: 
‘“« How much !—low much that beautiful little “There! I will say it,'I never see such beau- 
boy looks like you, Mr. Spooner,” she cried, and ‘ tiful knives as them be, in my hull life. White- 
she would look, first at Nathen, and then at the 3 handled knives is sunthin’ I always wanted to 
child, with that enthusiastic look of her’s. own, and always thought I would own. But 
Sylphina’s face wus red as blood, for the child ; never did I see any that wus so perfectly beau- 
looked as like her first husband as two peas, and ; tiful as these ‘ere.” 
she knowed that Nathen almost hated the sight of } And she held out her knife at arm’s length, 
the boy, and only had him in the house for her ‘ and looked at it admirin’ly, and almost rapterosly. 
sake? And truly, if Nathen Spooner could have { Nathen looked bad—dretful bad, but we didn’t 
sunk down through the floor, into the seller, right { none on us reply to her, and she seemed to sort 
into the potato bin or pork barrel, it would have { 0’ quiet down, and Sylphina give Nathen another 
been one of the most blessed reliefs to him, that ; look, and he bent his head, and shet up his eyes 
he ever enjoyed. I could see that by his { agin, and she; and me and Josiah shet up our’n. 
countenance, ¢And Nathen wus jest a-beginnin’ agin, when 
If she had just said what she had to say, and { Alzina Ang broke out afresh, and says : 
then left off; but Alzina Ann never’ll do that; ‘‘ What wouldn’t I give, if I could own some 
she has to enlarge in her idees, and she would ; knives like them? What a proud and happy 
ask Sylphina if she didn’t think her boy had the { wemen it would make me.” 
same noble, handsome look to him, that Nathen That rousted us all up agin, and never did I 
had. And Sylphina would stammer, and look } see—unless it wus on a funeral occasion—a face 
annoyed more’n ever, and get as red in the face {look as Nathen’s face looked. Nobody could 
as a red woolen shirt. And then Alzina Ann, ; have blamed him if he had gin up, then, and not 
looking at the child’s pug nose, and then at Na-; made another effert. But Sylphina, bein’ so 
then’s, which was a sort of Roman one, and the ‘ awful determined to do jist right, and start right 
best feetur in his face, as Josiah says, would ask ; in the married life, she winked to Nathen agin, 
Nathen if folks hadn’t told him, before, how much } a real sharp and encouragin’ wink, and shet up her 
his little boy resembled his pa, And Nathen eyes, and Josiah and I done as she done, and 
would look this way and that, and kind o’ frown; } shet up our’n. 
and it did seem as if we couldn't keep him out of § And Nathen (feelin’ as if he must sink,) got all 
the seller, to save our lives. And there it wuz. ready to begin agin. He had jest got his mouth 
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opened, when says Alzina Ann, in that rapturous 
way of her’n: 

‘Do tell me, Sylphina, how much did you give 
for these knives, and where did you get ’em?”’ 

Then it wus Sylphina’s turn to feel as if she 
must sink, for being so proud sperited ; it wus 
like pullin’ out a sound tooth, to tell Alzina Ann 
they wus borrowed. But bein’ so set in tryin’ 
to do right, she would have up and told her. 
But I, feelin’ sorry for her, branehed right off, 
and asked Nathen ‘if he lived out to vote Re- 
publican, or Democrat, or Greenback.” So we 
had no blessin’ asked, after all, that day. 

Sylphina sithed, and'went to pourin’ out the tea. 
And Nathen brightened up, and said, “if things 
turned out with him, as he hoped they would that 
fall, he calculated to vote for old Peter Cooper.” 

I could see from his mean, that Josiah was 
gettin’ kinder sick of Alzina Ann, and (théugh I 
hain’t got a jealeus hair in the hull of my back 
hair and foretop) I didn’t care a mite if he wuz. 
But, truly, werse wus to come. 

After supper, Josiah and me wus a-settin’ in 
the spare-room, close to the winder, a-lookin’ 
through Sylphina’s album; when we heered 
Alzina Ann and Sylphina, out under the winder, 
a-lookin’ at Sylphina’s peary bed, and Alzina 
Ann was a talkin,’ and says she: 

“How pleasant it is here, to your house, 
Sylphina, perfectly beautiful! Seein’ we are 
both such friends to her, I feel free to tell you 
what a awful state I find Josiah Allen’s wife’s 
house in. Not a mite of a carpet in her settin’- 
room floor, and nothin’ gives a room such a awful 
look as that. She said it wus up te mend, but, 
between you and me, I don’t believe a word of it. 
I believe it wus up for some other purpose. 
And the curtains wus down in my room, and I 
had to sleep all the first night in that condition, 
I might jest as well have sat up, it looked so. 
And when she got ’em up the next mornin’, they 
wusn’t nothin’ but plain white muslin. I should 
think she could afford somethin’ a little more 
decent than that for her spare-room. And she 
hadn’t a mite of fruit cake in the house, only two 
kinds of common-lookin’ cake. She said Josiah 
forgot to give her my letter, and she didn’t get 
werd I wus comin’ till the day I got there, but 
between you and me, I never believed that for a 
minute. I believe they got up that story between 
*em, to excuse it off, things lookin’ so. If I 
wuzn’t such a friend of hern, and didn’t think 
such a sight of her, I wouldn’t mention it for the 
world. But I think everything of her, and 
everybody knows I do, so I feel free to talk 
about her. How humbly she has growed! Don’t 
you think so? And her mind seems to be kind 








o’ runnin’ down. For how, under the sun, she 
can think so much of that simple old husband of 
hern, is a mystery te me, unless she is growin’ 
foolish. He wus always @ poor, insignificent 
lookin’ creeter; but now, Ke'is the humbliest and 
meakenest lookin’ creeter, I ever seen in human 
shape. And he looks as old as grandfather 
Richerson, every mite as old; and he is most 90. 
And he is vain as a peahen.”’ 

I jest glanced round at Josiah, and then, in- 
tentivly, I lookéd away again. His countenance 
wus perfectly awful. Truly, the higher we are up 
the worse it hurts us to fall down. Bein’ lifted 
up on such a height of vanity and vain glory, 
and fallin’ down from it so sudden, it most broke 
his neck, (speakim’ in a poetical and figurative 
way.) I, myself, havin’ had doubts of her all 
along, didn’t feel nigh so worked up and curious, 
it mere sort o’ madded me, it kind o’ operated in 
that way on me. And so when she begun agin, 
to run Josiali and me down to the very lowest 
notch, called us all to naught, made out we 
wuzn’t hardly fit to live, and wus most fools. 
And then says agin: 

“TI wouldn’t say a word againt ’em for the 
world, if I‘wusn’t such a friend to’em—”’ 

Then I rose right up, and stood in the open 
winder, and it come up in front of me, some like 
a pulpit, and I ’spose my mean looked consider- 
able like a preacher's, when they get carried 
away with the subject, and almost by the side of 
themselves. 

Alzina Ann quieted the minute she sot her eyes 
on me, as much or more than any minister ever 
made a congregation quail, and says she, in 
tremblin’ tones : 

‘You know I do think everything in the world 
of you. You know I shouldn’t have said a word 
againt you, if I wusn’t such a warm friend of 
yourn.”’ 

‘‘ Friend!” says I,in awful axents. ‘‘ Friend, 
Alzina Ann Richerson, you don’t know no more 
about that word, than if you never see a diction- 
ary. You don’t know the true meanin’ of that 
word, no more than a African babe knows about 
slidin’ down hill.’’ 

Says I, ‘‘ The Bible gives a pretty good idee of 
what it means: it speaks of a man layin’ down 
his life for his friend. Dearer to him than his 
own life. Do you ’spose such a friendship as 
that, would be a mistrustin’ round, a-tryin’ to 
rake up every little fault they could lay holt of, 
and talk ’em over with everybody? Do you 
*spose it would creep round under winders, and 
back-bite, and slander a Josiah ?’’ 

I entirely forgot, for the moment, that she had 
been a-talkin’ about me, for truly, abuse heaped 
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upon my pardner seems ten times as hard to bear 
up under, as if it wus heaped upon me. 

Josiah whispered to me, ‘That is right, Sa- 
mantha! Give it to her!’’ and upheld by duty, 
and that dear man, I went on, and says I: 

‘¢ My friends, those I love and who love me, 
are sacred to me. Their well-being and their in- 
terest is as dear to me as my own. I love to 
have others praise them, prize them as I do; ard 
I should jist as soon think of goin’ ’round, tryin’ 
to rake and scrape sunthin’ to say against myself, 
as against them,”’ 

Agin I paused for a breath, and agin Josiah 
whispered : 

‘‘ That is right, Samantha; give.it to her !’’ 

Worshipin’ that man as do, his words wus 
far more inspirin’ and stimulatin’ to me than 
root beer. 

Agin I went on, and says I: 

‘« Maybe it hain’t exactly accordin’ to Scrip- 
ture; there is sunthin’ respectable in open enmity, 
in beginnin’ your remarks about anybody hon- 
estly, in this way. (Now, I detest and despise 
that man, and I am goin’ to try to relieve my 
mind by talkin’ about him, jist as bad as I can,) 
and then proceed and tear him to pieces in a 
straightforward, manly way. ‘I don’t s’ pose such 





a course would be upheld by the ’postles. But, 
as I say, there is a element of boldness and 
courage in it, ammountin’ almost to grandeur, 
when compared, to this kind of talk, ‘I think 
everything in the world of that man. I think he 
is jist as good as he can be, and he hain’t got a 
better friend in the world than I am.’ And then 
go on, and say everything you can to injure him. 
Why, a pirate runs up his skeleton and cross- 
bars, when he is goin’ to rob and pillage. I 
think, Alzina Ann, if I wus in your place, I would 
make a great effort, and try and be as noble and 
magnanimous as a pirate.”’ 

Alzina Ann looked like a white holley hawk, 
that had been withered by a untimely frost. But 
Sylphina looked’ tickled (she hadn’t forgot her 
sufferens, and the sufferens of Nathen Spooner). 
And my Josiah looked proud and triumphant in 
mean: And he told me, in confidence, a-goin’ 
home; ‘‘ that he hadn’t seen me look so good to 
him, as I did when I stood there in the winder, 
not for upwards of thirteen yeers.’’ Says 
he: 

‘‘Samantha, you looked. you did, almost per- 
fectly beautiful.’’ 

That man worships the ground I walk on, and 
I do his’n. 





THE BARE FEET ON THE STAIR. 


BY ADELAIDE STOUT. 


Tue children think they're whispering 
So very soft and low, 

That none will waken, as they pass 
To reach the room below. 

The little, careless children, 
A-groping down the stair, , 

I know, by the soft, mouse-like tread, 
Their tiny feet are bare. 


I hear their white robes trailing, 
All through the dusky hall, 
Like little birds they’re nestling 

In bed, e’er I can call. 
I go to them, I chide them, 
That through the wintry air, 
In grey of early morning, 
They stole a-down the stair, 


They could not wait, they tell me, 
For in the room below, 

The tiny socks were hanging— 
The Christmas socks, a-row ! 

And shivering through the darkness, 
With stealthy, mousé-like tread, 

They went; and "seen ‘treasures 
Bore back with them to bed. 





I heard them laugh and whisper, 
They wondered, and they guessed, 
While groping, with cold fingers, 
What golden treasures rest 
In hidden,depths. Ch, children, 
“Guess” what the stockings hold, 
Your fancy makes all precious 
As gleaming gems, or gold. 


And yet, ’tis more than fancy. 
The touch of love is shown 

In every gift, that slowly 
Beneath our hands have grown. 

How glad they seem and noisy! 
And through the grey of morn, 

Their silvery, rippling laughter 
Through all the house is borne. 


Oh, hours of sweet rejoicing ! 

Oh, home, how pure and dear! 
Thy Christmas song and laughter 

More precious is, each year. 
Because a deeper, meaning 

Runs through the songs we lift; 
Because we type more truly 

God's giving, in each gift. 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, first, this month, a house-dress of, the plastron. Two side-plaited flounces, five 
olive-green cashmere, It is cut in the Princess } inches deep, trim the bottom of the skirt; they 
shape, and the front has @ plastron of silk to 








match, piped with old gold-colored silk. The 
scarf drapery is bound with the green silk, and 
piped to match the plastron. This scarf drapery 
is placed very low down, and fastened with a { may both be of the same material, or the upper 
bow, with long loops and ends at the left edge of { one of silk, as may be preferred. (as) coat 
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sleeves, slashed on the back, where a double 
plaiting is inserted to form the cuff. Eighteer 
yards of single-width material, three yards of 
silk for plastron and binding; one. yard for 
piping. 

Next, a walking costume (see preceding page) 
of plain, self-colored merino, or camel’s hair cloth. 
The under-skirt is cut quite short to escape the 
ground, and trimmed With one knife-plaited 
flounce, put on very full—eight inches deep, in- 
cluding the heading. The polonaise is similarly 
trimmed on the edge With the addition’ of a two 
and a-half inch band, piped on both sides with 
either satin or velvet, all cut on the bias. The 
polonaise is buttoned down the front, to where 
the long loops begin. These loops’ are four in 





number and three inches wide. They are formed 
by cutting the fronts—for six inches on either 
side of the hem, twelve inches longer than the 
polonaise—these twelve inches are left on to the 
fronts at the neck, and then the seams are cut 
down, six inches, on ¢ither side of the hem. 
Then the v-ver edge is fitted to the neck, and 
the extra length at the bottom forms the long 
loops. These loops must be lined with silk to 
match. It is very pretty; but if too complicated 
for the home dressmaker, ¢ut thé polonaise plain, 
and add the loops as a trimming, covering the 





place where they are added by & button or two, 
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shows how to dispose of the trimming, which is 

composed of narrow bands, piped and buttoned 

over in the centre of the back. The pockets are 
« 
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onsacque loop. Wealso give the sleeveless jacket ; to match, with the long loops of the material pen- 
to match, but suggest the advantage of putting | dant. The jacket is double-breasted with a roll- 
sleeves into it, for winter wear. The back view ‘ ing collar; tight coat sleeves, with pointed cuffs. 
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Next, is a breakfast-dress, cut in the Princess ; This same Ulster, trimmed with wide, worsted 
shape. It is of bronze serge and silk of a darker ; braid, will be equally suitable for a small boy. . 
shade. The front is cut in vandykes, a narrow, } 
silk kilting being added beneath the points. The } 
bottom of the dress is trimmed with a kilt plaiting, ; 
six inches deep, of the silk. The sleeve is coat- 
shaped, the outside of which is plain, with tne 
vandyked edge. The inside of the sleeve is com- 





posed of fine knife-plaiting to match the other 
trimmings, and of silk. Deep cuffs to match, 
complete the sleeve. Six yards of serge, three 
yards of silk, will be required. It may be made 
of serge and cashmere, if preferred, instead of 
the silk. See preceding page for this dress. 

We give the front and back of Russian Paletot, } 
for a girl of twelve to fourteen. It is made of } 
brown cloth, or merino, lined with flannel, and ' 


? 
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} For a young lady we give the design for a 
black velvet, sleeyeless jacket. The edge of the 
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trimmed with fur. This Paletof can be made, 
either with & sailor collar (see cuts) of the same 
material, or with a: fur collar. It is cut:to fit the 
figure at the back, and is loose in front. 

We give the front and back of Ulster, for boy 
from three to five years. The material most in 
use is’ speckled cloth, trimmed with fur: The 
Ulster is double-breasted, and has.a buttoned band 
at the waist across the back. The deep collar 
and cuffs are of fur, but this is optional, of course. 
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NEW STYLE PALETOT. 





jacket and epaulettes are cut out in battlements, 
and piped with colored or black satin. These 
same pipings describe, in front, a straight open- 
ing, and encircle the throat, around which there 
is an upright collar. Buttons on the simulated 
opening. This jacket may be either laced or 
buttoned at the back, as preferred. 

A velveteen suit, for a little boy, of four to 
six years, has loose Knickerbocker pants, trimmed 
up the outside with braid and buttons. Short 
jacket, notehed on the edge, and bound with 
braid to match. 
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Patrerns of these ‘‘ Every-Day”’ dresses, or 
for the costumes in our colored fashion-plate, or 
for our children’s dresses, paletots, etc., may be 
had on application, by letter, to Miss M. A. 
Gordon, dress and cloak maker, 1113 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, who will eut them out after 
our patterns. We have made this arrangement 
in answer to numerous solicitations. In sending 
for the patterns, always send the number of 
inches around the bust, length of sleeve, and 
around the waist; and if for a child, name the 
age. Enclose price of pattern and stamp. All 
orders promptly attended to. All children’s 
patterns, under twelve years, twenty-five cents. 
Polonaises, paletots, mantles, over-skirts, and 
basques for ladies, are fifty cents. Remember, 
that all these are late Paris patterns, and not the 
second-rate costumes offered elsewhere. 





(WITH SUPPLEMENT.) 





BY EMILY 


H. MAY. 





We send out, folded up in this number, as a 
SUPPLEMENT, one of our popular pattern-sheets, 
with a full-size pattern fora New Sryte Paeror, 
the most elegant and fashionable affair that has 
appeared for many seasons. In the front of the 
number, we give engravings of both the back and 
front of this Paletot, from which our fair sub- 
scribers will see how stylish itis. With the aid 
of the Pattern Sheet, any lady can make the 
Paletot for herself. 

The Paletot and Polonaise are made of Tartan 
plaid, a material which will be mach worn this 
season. The prettiest are those in oe and green, 
with a dash of yellow. 

The Supriement pattern is Fs lettered and 
notched, so our readers will find no difficulty in 
putting the pieces together. 

The pattern should be first cut out of some old 
material, and fitted to the figure, Of course the 
dart in the front will have to be adjusted to each 
figure, 





The edge of the Paletot is simply bound with 
black velvet. Collar, cuffs, and pocket the same. 
Large, dead-gilt, or steel buttons. The under- 
skirt is demi-trained and trimmed with a deep 
flounce of velvet or velveteen’; the latter makes 
a very nice and serviceable skirt for walking. 

The dress proper of this costume consists of 
polonaise. The manner of draping both front 
and back, can be seen from the engravings in the 
front of the number. 

The edge of the polonaise is finished with an 
inch-wide binding of velvet to. match. Seven to 
eight yards of plaid, double-width material, will 
be required: for’ the polonaise and jacket. One 
and a-half yards of velvet will cut the collar, 
cuffs; pockets, and» put a narrow binding on the 
edge of both garments. 

This plaid suit can be worn over a plain, blue or 
green merino, or cloth under-skirt, instead of vel- 
vet or velveteen. In such a case, however, edge 
the garments and make collar, cuffs, etc., to match 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give, as a 
Christmas present to our subscribers, a superb, 
colored pattern, such as is only to be found in 
««Peterson,” and which, if bought at a store, 
would cost the price of this number, alone. 

It is a stripe for a chair, or other purposes, and 
is to be worked in simple cross-stitch, in Berlin 
wool, and floss silk. Use canvas, the size indi- 
cated by the pattern. The pale yellow is done in 
floss silk, the rest in wool; however, if preferred, 
the whole design may be worked in wool. The 





cost will be less, and many persons consider the 
wool to wear better. 

In making up a chair, use the worked stripe, 
down the centre of the back and seat; and up- 
holster the sides in reps, cloth or satin. Crim- 
son, or pale blue, would contrast well with this 
stripe. 

Black satin, in tufted work, fastened down 
with gold-colored satin buttons, would make a 
very handsome and rich finish for a stripe of this 
kind. 





KNITTED CUFF. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








_ Cast on eighty stitches, and knit to and fro, as 
follows: Eighteen rows of which three times 
alternately three appear purled, three knitted. 
The foundation counts as the first row, so that it 
must be purled off in the second row. Then for 
the row of loops twenty-five new stitches must be 
cast on in the fourth row, and these must be 





knitted in the fifth and sixth rows, and cast off 
in the seventh, and at the end of the tenth and 
twelfth rows the last stitch must be knitted to- 
gether with the marginai stitches of the loop part 
of the work; repeat ten times first to eigh- 
teenth rows, and in order to join the separate 
loops knit together the fifth to the eighth stitches, 
which are cast on for the next loop, with the 
twenty-first to the eighteenth cast on for the pre- 
vious loops, and also the last loop must be joined 
to the first. Then take up the foundation stitches 
on to a fresh needie, and knit them off together 
with those of the last'row. The puried stitches 
of the loops form the right side of the work when 
it has been folded back en revers. A cuff like 
this is almost indispensable for winter. 
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POINT-LACE BRAID AND CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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DRESSING 


SLIPPER: 





CROCHET. 





BY MRS. 


JANE 


WEAVER. 








Marerrats Requirep.—Double Berlin wool, 
a bone tricot-hook, and a pair of cork soles, 
Commence at the toe; make a chain of eleven 
stitches. First row: One double into every 
stitch. Second row: One double into the back 
horizontal loop of every stitch, for five successive 
stitches, three double into the next, then one 
double into each of the next stitches. Third 
row: One double into the back horizontal loop of 
every stitch ; these two last rows are repeated al- 
ternately, until you have nine ribs, then work 
three doubles into the centre stitch of every row 
for seven rows more; work on twelve stitches for 
the side, every row alike, until you have a suf- 
ficient length to reach to the back of the heel, 


then work on twelve stitches for the other side, 
for the same length; join at the back with a 
needle and wool. 

For the front of slipper on the instep, work 
two rows of point-muscovite, on the pointed part 
between the two sides. Point muscovite is worked 
as follows: Work one single into a stitch, draw 
up & loop through the next stitch, and work three 
chain, and work off the loops on the hook; re- 
peat these two stitches throughout. Turn the 
point down towards the instep (see design), and 
work two rows of point-muscovite round the 
sides, and across the front. The shoes must be 
sewn to a strong pair of cork soles lined with 





flannel. 





LACE 


EDGING: CROCHET. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 








Porxt-Lace Brain, Erc., anv Crocuet.—Fold 
the point-lace braid in a vandyke (see illustra- 
First row: Three slip stitch with two 


chain; repeat. Second row: One treble, two 
chain, miss two; repeat. Third row: Along the 


other side of the braid. One slip stitch in the 
fold, eleven chain, one slip stitch in same fold, 
five chain; repeat. Fourth row: Three times 





alternately one chain, miss one, one treble, then 
448 


three chain, one treble where last treble was 

worked, twice alternately one chain, miss one, 

one treble, then one chain, five double in next 

five chain; repeat. Fifth row: Twice alter-' 
nately one double, five chain, then two double, 

with five chain between in the three chain, three 

times alternately five chain, one double in single 

chain stitch, then three double in centre of five 

double, one double in chain, five chain; repeat. 

This is an unusually pretty design. 
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BY MRS. JANE 
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The manner of making this trimming will vad 
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}and turn them upwards, so that the letters A 


easily understood by making’ the letters corres- ; meet. Tne ruche should be plaited at intervals, 
pond. For the upper portion, cut the material ; and then tacked to the centre, as shown by the 
letters B. 





into strips, line them with a contrasting color, 
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BORDER FOR CURTAIN 


S, Erc.: IN APPLIQUE. 





BY MRS. JAN 


E WEAVER. 





Tuts design (see front of number,) is suitable § 
for ornamenting curtains, in linen, crash, un- 
bleached muslin, cloth or flannel. The leaves of 
the flower, in centre of the scroll pattern, are cut 
out of bits of cloth—blue, red, green or white ; 
they are worked on the edges with crewels, and 
all the stitches between are done in different 
colors. The centre should be yellow and the 
stitches to match the rest of the flower. The 


scrolls should be in shades of woed and green, 
with the outside chain-stitch in gold color, eifher 
floss or crewel, as preferred. Before working 
the scroll, however, arrange black velvet ribbon, 
one inch wide, for the side bordering. Part of the 
scroll pattern, you will see, covers the edge of 








the velvet. The vandyke points are done in 
long stitches, of different colors, in imitation of 
Oriental work, Borders for curtains, now, are 
mostly put in bands, top and bottom—say, three 
at the bottom of the curtain, and two at the top. 
These bands are either worked directly upon the 
curtain, or else the bands are worked, and ther 
stitched on by the sewing machine. Such a band 
as this, could scarcely be worked upon the cur- 
tain, therefore, work it, and sew it down. Two 
worked bands, with three plain ones, of different 
colors, separating them for the bottom and one 
worked one, in like manner, for the top, world 
make a very rich hanging. This design is 2!<0 


suitable for a table or piano cover. 
(449) 
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BORDER FOR TEA-CLOTH, Erc., Ero 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








The cloth is of fine Java canvas, woven in in cross-stitch, and three different colors are used, 
cotton, and known as working canvas. Or it may } crimson, dark blue, and black. The design is 
be of coarse unbleached linen. It is to be worked ‘ suitable for tea cloths, etc., and napkins to match. 
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SHORT DRAWERS FOR LADIES: KNITTING. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Drawers knitted with white wool, in patent 
knitting, with waistband and lower edge in ribbed 
pattern. Begin from the upper edge with one 
hundred and eighty-eight stitches of red woel. 
First row: Knitted. Second row: With white 
wool, knit one, purl one; repeat. Third to 
thirtieth rows: Like the preceding, but the last 
row is knitted with red wool, Thirty-first row: 
With white wool. Slip one, cotton forward, slip 
one, as for purling, knit one; repeat. Thirty- 
second row: Slip one, then, alternately, cotton 
forward, slip the stitch knitted in the last row, 
knit two together; repeat. Thirty-third to two 
hundred and eighty-zighth row: Like the pre- 
ceding, but after the one hundred and ninety- 
second row, the work is divided in two parts, 
each of which is continued separately. Then 
follow thirty-six rows like those which formed 
the waisthand, the first and last being knitted 
with red wool 
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LADY’S FLANNEL BODICE. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER 








Make of fine white flannel, to fit neatly: button- , hem, with a feather stitch in white silk. A very 
hole the neck and edge of sleeves. Finish the ; useful piece of under wear for the coming cold. 
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SMOKING CAP: GREEK DESIGN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











Cap of brown velvet, lined with leather. The spangles are sewn on with yellow or white 
Stretch the velvet in an embroidery frame, and } silk to match the color. We give below, the de- 


go over the design wit} gold and silver cord. ‘ sign, in detail, full size. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. Curistmas DecoratTions.—Nothing looks so well for 
“ PererRson” For 1879! FuLu-Size Patrern Steers! !!— } Christmas decorations, or is so available, as evergreens. Bor- 
We call attention to the Prospectus for 1879 on the last } der the doorways with laurel leaves, sewn in pairs on a board 
page of the cover. We claim there that “ Peterson” is both } of red cloth; hang garlands of greenery, made by tying 
better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind, and } SPrigs round rope, across the passages; make small wreaths 
therefore the one, above all others, for the times. That the } Of plain and variegated holly, to place above pictures and 
public at large admits the justice of the claim, is proved by } looking-glasses, and plant large boughs in the corners of the 
the fact, that “ Peterson” has now, and has had for years, the } Tooms. These show to best advantage in tall vases, six to 
largest circulation of any lady’s book in the world. eight feet aigh ; but when these are not to be had, a good 
We claim also that “Peterson” combines more desirable } ¢fect may be produced, by placing the boughs, well covered 
qualities than any other magazine. For it is devoted, not ) With foliage, in a flower-pot, hidden with moss. We last 
only to fashion, but to art and literature also. Its steel- } Year covered the mantelpiece with moss, in which we planted 
engravings are the finest in any periodical, and a steel- > holly, and decorated the dinner table with broad bands of 
engraving is the finest of all engravings. Its stories are the } Seen or red velvet (one day one, the other the other), and 
best published: no lady’s book has such contributors. In between the stripes laid lines of holly leaves and berries ; or 
its fashion department, it has long been acknowledged to be } 80metinres placed rows of small glass bowls filled with holly. 
pre-eminent: not only are its styles the newest and most } The stripes of velvet should be laid so that there is a plain 
elegant, but its superb, colored plates have no rivals. The } Piece of table-cloth visible in the centre, for the lamps, or any 
Pattern-sheets, given as Supplements, each month, and the } large centre ornaments, if used. 
“ Every-Day” department, make it, moreover, indispensable 
in a family, asa matter of economy. Where but one maga- Tur Basis OF ALL WEALTH, every one is agreed, is the 
zine is taken, “ Peterson” should be that magazine. And } agricultural products of a country. ‘This year, in the 
every family should, at least, take one magazine. United States, the wheat crop is four hundred and twenty- 
We continue to offer three kinds of clubs. For one kind } nine million bushels, as against three hundred and twenty- 
the premium is our unrivalled engraving: “Christ Bless- } 
ing Little Children.” For another kind, the premium is a } 
copy of “ Peterson” for 1879. For still another kind, there ; 
are two premiums: the engraving and also a copy of ; 
? 
$ 


five million, last year. Or in round numbers, one third 
more. What have the “croakers” to say to this? Surely, 
there can be no real foundation for further talk of “ hard 
times,” in the face of such a fact. 
“Peterson.” No other magazine offers such inducements. ' 
Still further to meet the requirements of the times, we 
have made liberal deductions in the prices of our clubs. Com- ¢ 
pare them with those of others! There never was so cheap tal patterns, is the rage. For January, w e corr give one of 
a magazine, never one giving so much for the money, as ; the newest of these designs, as a “ New Year's” gift to our 
“ Peterson” will be for 1879. subscribers. It will be the most superb colored pattern we 
Now is the time to get up clubs, Everybody will subscribe } have ever issued, even larger, handsomer, and costlier than 
for “ Peterson,” if its merit and cheapness are fairly put be- } that in this number. It will be a design in Persian Em- 
fore them. Be first in the field. A specimen will be sent, } broidery. Everybody ought to have it, as it will be all the 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment! fashion. 


Iw EvRopt, AT PRESENT, al] sorts of fancy work, in Orien- 


Wax-Work Frowers.—We shall begin, in the January 
number, a series of articles on Making Wax-Work Flowers, 
which will be illustrated, and which will enable any lady to 
make these beautiful articles without further instructions. 
This will be only one, however, of the many improvements 
we contemplate for next year. 

« 


How Can We Arrorp Ir?—A subscriber asks how wecan 
give, as a premium, so high-priced an engraving as “ Christ 
Blessing Little Children.” In this way: We have the 
plate engraved, regardless of cost, and charge it to profit and 
loss. In other words, it becomes part of the capital with 
which we carry on our business. After that, the only ex- pie. 
pense to us is to strike off the impressions, so that we are ts s 
enabled to supply the beautiful engravings, to getters up of THE Latest Srytrs."—The York, (Pa.) Record, says: 
clubs, at the mere expense of paper and printing. Dealers * As the ladies are eager for the latest styles, they will find, 
in ergravings expect to get, not only this item, out of the in the last number of ‘ Peterson,’ just what they want; and 
public, but also to be indemnified for the cost of the engrav- } "° 0, who subscribes, will ever feel that she does not re- 
ing, which, on first-class work, is from one to two thousand ceive the full value’of her money.” 
dollars. Hence they have to retail engravings, for from five 
to ten dollars, or lose money. We pay, in London, contin- 
ually, these prices for the engravings we copy, such as that 
in this and other numbers. Meantime, when we engrave a 
premium, such as “ Christ Blessing Little Children,” we sell” 
impressions to nobody, but keep them entirely for subscribers 
and getters up of clubs. 


ee enn rrr 


CrasH WorkeEp 1n Crewe ts, makes a pretty cover for long 
ottomans, etc., etc. Fringe it round, and knot it; put your 
monogram in the centre; and work a bunch of flowers, in 
each corner, in crewels. Or thick, white muslin may be 
worked in colored crewels, for the same purpose. 


“Can’t Do Witnovt Ir.”—A lady, sending in her sub- 

“Tur Parrern Supplement in ‘ Peterson’ is worth,” says } scription for 1879, says: “I did not take ‘Peterson’ this 

the Lock Haven (Pa.) Republican, “ the price of the number } year, and it was the first year I have missed it for ten 

alone, to any lady.” 
(452) 
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years; and I can’t do without it next year.” 
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Our Premrum ENGRAVING For 1879.—For next year,our } THe Gems or Art, or, the Pictorial Annual, will be sent 
premium engraving, for getting up clubs, will be, “ Christ { to persons getting up clubs, instead of “Christ Blessing 
Blessing Little Children,” the most beautiful, unquestionably, $ Little Children,” if wished. Each of these pretty gift-books 
that we have ever issued. It is no old plate, vamped up for } contains twenty-five steel engravings, each of the size of 
the occasion, as is the case with those offered by other pub- H those in the front of this number. Or they will be sent to 
lishers, but has been engraved expressly for us, regardless of | subscribers on the same terms as the premium plate; viz.: 
cost, by Illman Brothers, from the celebrated picture by } for fifty cents, extra, each. To persons, not subscribers, the 





Overbeck, the great German artist. The impressions are } 
guch as would sell, at retail, for five dollars each. It is an } 
engraving that, apart from its great artistic merits, ought to 
be on the walls of every family in the land, It appeals, es- 
pecially, to every mother’s heart. In order to secure it, it is 
only necessary to get up a small club for “Peterson.” See } 
the advertisement on the second page of cover, etc. 

For clubs of larger size, an extra copy of the magazine } 
will be given, in addition to this beautiful premium engrav- 
ing. See the Prospectus, on the last page of cover. Now is 
jhe time to get up clubs for 1879. Send for a specimen of the 
Magazine to show. Noother lady’s book offers such induce- , 
ments as “ Peterson.” It never was so cheap. In every re- > 
spect—price, merit, etc.—it is the magazine for the times. 


> 
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Ovr “Curistuas Girr”—The colored pattern, in this 
number, is one of exceptional beauty and costliness. In 
fact, patterns like this are more expensive than most } 
“chromos,” for every color has to be printed separately. ; 
We offer it to our subscribers as a “ Christmas Gift.” Those, ; 
who renew, will receive, in the January number, another, } 
even larger, as well as more beautiful and costly. No other 
magazine has these superb and expensive patterns. 

“Jostan ALLEN’s Wire” contributes a capital sketch to 
this number. Next year, in addition to her spicy little ’ 
novelet, “Tirzah Ann’s Summer Trip,” we shall publish 
several articles from her unrivalled pen. She contributes, 
exclusively, to “ Peterson,” remember! 

Tur Leaping MaGazine.—The Williamsport (Pa.) Banner 
says of this magazine, “ It is the leading lady’s magazine of 
the country: it is always fresh, lively, and full of interest: 
we cordially recommend it to our lady readers as the cheapest » 
and best of its class.” 


eee 


Axsout Eianty Tuovusanp dollars are spent, every year, 
in the steel-plates, colored fashion plates, Berlin patterns, ; 
engravings, and other illustrations of this magazine. This is 
more than is spent by any other similar periodical in the ; 
world. 

Remit Earty.—The January number will be ready about } 
the twentieth of November, and will be, we think, the most 
beautiful we have ever issued, as it will certainly be the most 
costly. Remit early, in order to get early copies! 

Crus Supscripers can secure the premium engraving, for 
1879, “ Christ Blessing Little Children,” if they wish it, by 
remitting fifty cents each. How we can afford this is 
explained in another article. 

Wirnovutr a Know ence of how others dress, of what is the 
fashion, a woman might as well live in a desert. To dress 
stylishly, requires taste, and knowledge of the fashions, 
rather than money. 

“ Our Fasnton Piates, Erc.”—The Biddeford (Me.) Jour- 
nal says: “The fashion plates in ‘ Peterson,’ and the notes > 
thereon, are alone worth more than the subscription price.” } 

A Wett-Brep Person never says, or does, anything, to 
hurt another person’s feelings. You cannot have a truer 
test of a real lady than this. 


price is one dollar each. 

MANAGEMENT OF InFANTS.—Our series of articles on 
“Exiquette,” which we may remark, incidentally, has been 
exceedingly popular, having been concluded in this number, 
we shall begin, in January, a series on the “ Management 
of Infants, their Diseases, etc., etc.,” which will render this 
magazine, for 1879, indispensable to all mothers. 


ONE OF THE Prettiest “ aprons,” or ornaments for an un- 
used fire-plave, can be made of peacock’s feathers, sewed on 
thin muslin or tarletan: the feathers should be sewn close 


} together, so that the muslin will not show. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Byrne’s .Timber and Log Book; Ready Reckoner and Price 
Book. By Oliver Byrne, Civil, Military and Mechanical En- 


; gineer. 1 vol.,16mo. New York: American News Company.— 


This little volume will be a great acquisition to lumber deal- 
ers and ship builders, merchants and traders, farmers and 
drovers, and all others engaged in buying or selling at either 
wholesale or retail. The author claims that it is the most 
concise, complete and correct Ready Reckoner ever published, 
and that every merchant, mechanic and general trader, wil] 
find it a great economizer of time and labor. After a care- 
ful examination of the book, we incline to think Mr. Byrne 
is right, and that his little volume cannot be too warmly 
recommended. 

Marrying Off A Daughter. By Henry Gréville. 1 rol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is in a gayer 
vein than either “Sonia,” or “Saveli’s Expiation,” earlier 
novels, by the same author, that we have noticed in these 
pages. The same artistic skill in the construction of the 
narrative, and the same dramatic rendering of the char- 
acters, distinguishes this as they distinguished those. Many 
readers will prefer the present novel to the others, because 


; of its lighter tone, and we are not sure that we do not rank 
’ ourselves among the number. 


Nelly’s Silver Mine. A Story of Colorado Life. By H. H. 
lvol.,16mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers.—The reputation, won 
by this author, in her “Bits of Travel,” and “ Bits. of 
Talk for Young Folks,” will not be diminished by this new 
venture. The story opens in New England, but is chiefly 
carried on in Colorado, and is, in effect, a vivid description 
of that region, with its unrivalled climate. Nelly, herself, 
is charming. But we will not anticipate the incidents of 
the tale, but leave them for the reader to enjoy at leisure. 

Selections From The Apocrypha. 1 vol., 24mo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.—This is a new volume of the “ Wisdom 
Series,” an’excellent collection of little, handy volumes, each 
containing selections from well-known standard books, such 
as the “Visitation of Christ,” “ Epictetus,” “Marcus Aurelius.” 

The Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach ; or, Ecclesiasticus. 1 
vol., 24mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers——Another volume of 
the “ Wisdom Series,” a companion, in size and style, to the 
“ Selections From The Apocrypha.” Both these volumes are 
printed and bound in exceptionally good taste. 

His Heart’s Desire. A Novel. 1 vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.—By an anonymous author, and appar- 
ently one new to the craft, for we fail to recognize any fa- 
miliar hand. The story is quite well told, and is a most 


¢ creditable beginning. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERBS’ DEPARTMENT, ETC. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


_ Wnat THe Newspapers Say.—If you are getting up a 
club, it would be as well to show your friends what the news- 


papers say of “ Peterson,” for editors see all the magazines, 


and their approval, therefore, is discriminating. We have 
hundreds of notices of recent numbers, but have room for 
only a very few here. Says the Lynn (Mass.) Record: 
“Teeming with good things; always a welcome visitor in 
the household; the reading matter up to that high standard, 
which has made ‘ Peterson’ so noted fcr its superior excel- 
lence and elevated tone.” Says the Taylorville (Ill.) Jour- 
nal: “ The best and cheapest ladies’ published, filled 
with exquisite engravings, handsome patterns, and interest- 
ing original prose and poetical matter.” The Cambridge 
(Mass.) Tribune says: “Overflowing with entertaining and 
instructive articles; the Supplement is worth more than double 
the price of each number.” The Wyandott (Ohio) Times 
says: “The ladies will find, in this bright and cheerful 
publication, just what they want, and ought to have to com- 
plete their library.” The Lexington (8. C.) Dispatch says: 
“ The fashion plates, engravings and patterns are splendid, 
and were we @ woman, we would thrash our old man, 
did he not keep it constantly on our table.” Says the York- 
town (Dakota) Republican: “ Art and literature wnite to make 
this great periodical a marked feature in the magazine 
world.” The Charlestown (Va.) Spirit of Jefferson says: 
“The entire magazine is an embodiment of attractions.” 
These notices, it will be seen, are from every quarter of the 
United States. Subscribe to the cheapest and best lady’s book. 


Our SUPPLEMENT AND PatreRNs.—The Philipsburg (Pa.) 





Oe rr rms re rr nner 


Journal says of this magazine: “ Peterson has supplied the } 


nucleus from which many a tasteful little garment has been 
arranged by the mother’s skilful hand to adorn the darling 
pet of the household ; and more than one young lady has 
experienced a feeling of satisfaction as she marked the 


; borne but a short time. 


stylish appearance of her costume, arranged according to ° 


suggestions gathered from the same fruitful source.” 
ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this magazine at r 

prices. “ Peterson” has had, for twenty years, an average 

circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 


bl 





is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 


States. Address Pererson’s Magazine, Philadelphia. 


Tue THovsanps oF Lapres who use Laird’s “ Bloom of ; 


Youth” keep their own counsel, and all their admirers sup- 
pose that complexions so beautiful and perfectly natural in 
appearance must be nature’s own. Ladies, try it! 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


(Menicat Boranr—Or THE GARDEN, FIELD AND Forest.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. XII.—GARDEN PLANTS, CONTINUED. 


XV.—Sinaprs ALBa.—White mustard. An annual plant, } 


stem two to three feet high, rather stout and branched. 
Leaves, lyrately pinnatifid. Flowers yellow, seeds also yel- 
lowish, but not white as name would indicate. 

Srvapis Niagra.—Black Mustard, Common Mustard. Stem 


three to six feet high, much branched, but smooth. Leaves » 


variously lobed-lyrate, toothed or even entire as we ascend. 


} absolutely no “ preparation.” 


Flowers, greenish-yellow; seeds dark brown. This annual is - 


much stouter than the preceding, but not sufficiently so for 
domestic fowls to roost in its branches, but ample for ‘ birds 
of the air.” Its seeds, however, are much smaller, The 


volatile oil which remains, and which is usually obtained 
from seeds which have been deprived of their fixed oil, is of 
exceedingly pungent odor, and of an acrid burning taste, 
In fact the fixed oil, like the oil obtained from p ts, after 
being “ olive-flavored,” is sold very generally for “ sweet oil.” 
The deception is harmless enough, except when the pur. 
chaser desires to mix it with spirit or aqua ammonia to 
make the ordinary “ hartshorne liniment,” as the two will 
not mix or unite to make an uniform creamy mixture 

Mepicat Properties AND Usrs.—These are so well known 
to every mother, nurse or householder, that we deem it 
unwarrantable to occupy much space in their consideration, 
Both plants are extensively naturalized, as well as cultivated 
in many parts of the United States. In some localities the 
common mustard has become so fully introduced as to be- 
come rather a troublesome weed. The value of its acrid 
seed, however, causes the plant to be highly prized, and 
generally cultivated by motHers throughout the country, 
both asa di t and a rubefacient, in the form of mus- 
tard cateplasms or poultices. Fifty years ago, mothers were 
better nurses and more self-reliant in ephemeral fevers, and 
the various little ailments of their households than at present. 
Then a physician would not generally be called for till the 
mother had put into practice a dose of physic, perhaps, if 
needed, some domestic remedies—simples—the use of a 
mustard foot-bath ; mustard plasters to the wrists, feet or 
ankles, some hot teas and mustard applications over seats of 
pain; and thus, in the very incipiency, would often arrest 
the formative stage of a fever, catarrh, pleurisy, pneumonia, 
etc. To act promptly it is only necessary to mix the fine 
mustard flower with warm water into a paste, spread upon 
thick brown paper and apply. When thus made it can be 
In general, it is better to mix an 
equal quantity of flour with the mustard, as the effect is 
more gradual, and it can be borne for sometime. 

It is a popular mistaken idea that hot vinegar makes a 
stronger mustard poultice than warm water, or a more effi- 
cient one. Fresh seed, well ground, will always “burn” 
when mixed with water. Some vinegars will even destroy 
the active principle of the mustard. The pharmacist, how- 
ever, has for sometime been preparing “mustard leaves”— 
a neatly prepared mustard plaster—put up in boxes contain- 








world, It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and } ing one dozen, of different sizes, and ready for use in a few 


moments. In another generation the old clumsy, smeary 
mustard poultices will have passed away, and these neat, 
cleanly “leaves” will be universally used in their place. 
One caution should be observed, never leave the mustard 
applied too long, especially on persons in an insensible con- 
dition, lest vesication or ulceration ensues. Whole mustard 
seeds, especially the yellow, have been much used by dys- 
peptics as a laxative, and with benefit to their weakened 
digestion and torpid condition. A tablespoonful may be 
taken once or twice daily. But the brown or black seed, 
when powdered, in large teaspoonful doses diffused in warm 
water, and repeated in twenty or thirty minutes, will gen- 
erally act asa prompt emetic. And mothers should remember 
this, that mustard isa very safe vomit, when necessity requires 
such action. The yellow seed, whole, are much used by 
many cider makers for the better preservation of the juice 
of the apple. 
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HOLIDAY GAMES. 
How, WHEN, anp WHeErF.—This is a game which requires 
It is a guessing game, but a 
word can easily be settled by the company in whispers, the 
guesser being bound to stop his ears, and being put upon his 
honor not to listen. The word chosen must be a noun or a@ 


} proper name, and as it is to be guessed by the answers re- 


seeds of both species yield, upon pressure, a fized oil, of green- } 
ish color, of little smell and mild to the taste; whilst the 


turned to the three questions, “ How, when, and wheredo you 


| like it?” it must be twisted and turned about, and put to 
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every contradictory use of which it is capable, Suppose, for < 
instance, the word chosen to be flame, the gentleman asks 3 
each of the company, “ How do you like it?” and gets for an- ‘ 
swers successively, “ Bright,” “Old,” “New,” “Steady,” “Put 5 





o'clock tea should never have; too many around her 
table; there should be enough, however, to prevent stiffness, 
or all should be well acquainted. The invitations to these 
“ five o'clock teas” should be as informal as the gathering ; 


out,” “ Tender,” “Smokeless.” Gaining no light from this, : just a sociable little note, or the request written on a card. 


he then asks, “ When do you like it?” and is told, “ When I ¢ 
am cold,” “When I am warm,” “After dinner.” He next | 
inquires, “Where do you like it?” and is told, “In Celia’s ; 
breast,” “ Before my slippers,” “ Behind iron bars,” and so | 
on, At the end of each series of questions the victim is ‘ 
allowed one guess, and if at the conclusion of all the answers { 
he has not ded in guessing aright, he must begin 
again. If, however, he detects the word, another must be 
appointed to take his place. Punning is quite allowable, 
and even most laudable, in this game; and it is a great 
advantage to select a word pronounced like some other, even 
though it differ from it in spelling. Thus if Wales be the 
word chosen, it will be seen that the most contradictory ‘ 
answers may be given to the same question. To “ How do | 
yon like it?” the answer may be, “ Very well in dumb show,” { 
“ Stuffed,” “As a principality,” “As an animal rather than 
a vegetable production.” “When do you like it?” “In | 
autumn,” “Never,” “When it spouts,” “When all else ; 
fails.” “Where do you like it?” “In Iceland,” “On the ‘ 
back of a garroter,” “ Next to a prince,” etc. If the name 
of one of the company will bear punning, much amusem«uut 
may be derived from it. 








ETIQUETTE. 

Luncues, Breakrasts, Erc., Prc—Lunches have assumed 
the proportions and state of dinners, in our large cities. But 
they are much moreimproved. The invitations are sent outa 
week beforehand ; ladies, only, are asked; and they go, in 
their handsomest visiting-dresses, with bonnets. The hour 
fur serving the lunch is generally at two o’clock. The courses 
are also very much like a dinner; but the soup or con- 
sommé is served in large cups, with a desert-spoon, instead 
of in soup plates. The table is laid with the greatest nicety, 
and made to look as pretty as possible: flowers and fruit 
decorating it, exactly as at dinner. 

The hostess goes into the dining-room, with the lady of ‘ 
the greatest distinction, and places her on her right side ; < 
sometimes the rest of the guests are left to seat themselves 
as they choose; but it is more usual for the hostess to indi- 
cate the seat of each lady, taking care to place those to- 
gether who will probably be the most congenial. 

Coffee and tea are served after the lunch, either at the 
table, in which case it is handed around in cups, immedi- ° 
ately after the fruits are eaten, or in the drawing-room, ‘ 
when it is handed about on a tray, or it can be placed on a ‘ 
little table, and the hostess can preside; this latter plan is 
the most cozy and sociable. 

In large cities there is sometimes a meal that is served at 
twelve or one o’clock, to which gentlemen as well as ladies 
are invited, and which is called a “ breakfast.” It does not g 
differ, at all, from the luncheon, with regard to the viands : 
served, or to the decoration of the table, and scarcely differs 
from an elaborate dinner, except ‘that there may be one or 
two courses less than ata dinner. To this meal ladies go in 
bonnets. The dinners, luncheons and breakfasts, of which 
we have just spoken, are all served a la Russe, as described in ‘ 
a former chapter. 

There is another most sociable entertainment, the very ‘ 
pleasantest of all, perhaps, for its informality, and the oppor- 
tunity it gives persons of becoming acquainted with each 
other; this is the “ five o’clock tea.” The gathering is much é 
smaller than at a reception, and may consist of only a dozen, ‘ 
which is a cozy number, or even fewer, or more, if desir- 
able; though for true enjoyment, the hostess of the five 
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Nothing is required, in the way of refreshments, but some 
of the best tea that can be procured, and some plain cake, 
such as is best used with tea. Bread and butter, cut very 
thin, and rolled, is also sometimes served; but it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to get this done properly; and it had better 
be left out, if it cannot be served as it should be. A small 


: table, covered with one of the very pretty tea cloths, now so 


universal, is used; for the guests do not sit down at the 
table. The cloth should be white in the centre, at least, but 
it may have an embroidered border, done in cross-stitch, 
with red or blue cotton. We have given numerous patterns 


‘ in this kind of embroidery in cottons, in the magazine, dur- 


ing the past year. Or the cloth may be made of very heavy 
linen, with a broad border in “ Turkey-red,” put on with a 
chain-stitch, or of any other pretty design that fancy may 


‘ dictate; it should, however, not be all colored, or of any 


material that will not wash, 

The cups and saucers, urn, sugar and cream, can be placed, 
either on the table-cloth, or on a tray, and the cake should 
be small, or already cut. A bouquet of flowers will add 
elegance to the table. If the flowers are in season, they 
will, of course, cost little or nothing ; so it will be seen that 
this is a most inexpensive mode of entertaining. If the 
hostess has pretty silver and china, her table will look most 
inviting; the cups and saucers will be prettier, if they are 
all different, than if they are in sets; and plates are not re- 
quired, as the little cake that is eaten is only taken in the 
fingers. 

If there is another lady in the house, it will be well that 
she should pour out the tea, which can be handed to the 
guests by a servant, or by some other member of the family, 
whilst the hostess is passing from one visitor to another, 
making all feel welcome. It is easily seen how informal 
this entertainment is, and it has grown to be among the pleas- 
antest given. A lady can have a “ five o'clock tea” as often 
as she pleases, and invite a new series of guests each time. 

Gentlemen, of course, do not usually “assist” at a “five 
o'clock tea,” though, if they are wanted, there is no reason 
why they should not go, except that it is considered exclus- 
ively a ladies’ meal. It is polite to be punctual to five o'clock, 
and to remain at least an hour. 

If a lady is invited to this entertainment, and goes, it is 
unnecessary to leave a card afterwards; if she does not go,a 
card should be left. 

If a “tea,” lunch, dinner, or general evening party, is 
given to a stranger, especial pains should be taken to intro- 
duce all the guests, if the gathering is small, or as many as 
possible to the person in whose honor the entertainment is 


: given. 


If a host or hostess sees two guests in earnest conversation, 
it will be well not to interrupt it too soon, as they may be 
really interested, but sometimes a gentleman stops good 
naturedly to speak to a lady, and finding no other person to 
take his place, he is kept all the evening by her side, when 
he may wish to pay his respects to others in the room. Or 
the lady may wish to converse with some one else, who is 
prevented from addressing her, fearing to interrupt the 


‘ conversation. The master or mistress of the house should 


endeavor to keep the intellectual atmosphere from getting 

stagnant, by keeping up a change, though it requires a good 

deal of tact to know just when to stop a conversation. 
There is a fault, too common now among young people, 


‘ against which we would caution them; that is the great 


familiarity of manner between the two sexes; young girls 
frequently call any ordinary gentleman acquaintance by his 
first name, and allow the gentleman to take the same 
liberty; this familiarity is only proper with cousins or very 
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old acquaintances. A truly modest woman will always keep { cut deeper than the outer rind, Put it, at first, a good dis- 
up @ proper reserve with her gentlemen friends; she will } tance from the fire; baste it frequently to prevent its scorch- 
allow no undue familiarity, no kissing of hands; permit ;‘ ing. When about three parts done, rub the skin rather 
herself no lounging attitudes in their presence; always { firmly with raw butter, after which flour it lightly, and put 
remembering that though they may not laugh and talk ; close to the fire to crisp the crackling. Apple sauce should 





with her so freely, perhaps, as with others more bold and 
forward, they will respect her much more in their hearts. 
“Slang” in conversation is another fault of the present 
generation. It is inelegant, to say the least; the “fast 
girl” is full of it. With her, things are “awfully jolly,” or 
everything has “ fizzled” out, or she is “going on a lark,” 
or an acquaintance is “beastly;” she has a slang word 7) 
every sentence, to the horror of all really well-bred people. 
There is another fault, not at all confined to the young, 
in fact less a fault of theirs, perhaps, than of older people; 
that is ill-natured gossip, and imputing evil to our neighbors. 
If, in society, things were more spoken of than people, 
society would be both better and more interesting. In 
these days of much reading, photography, travels, etc., there 
can certainly be found enough topics of conversation, 


without bringing up the faults of our neighbors, or the ? 


illness of our children, or the misdeeds of our servants. Let 
the heart be cultured as well as the mind, and topics of 
interest will soon spring up that are inoffensive. 

Another fault is the constant speaking of our own dear 
selves. We must remember that none are sufficiently 
interested in us to prevent this egotism becoming a bore to 
them. To have our whole conversation turn on what we do 
and think, is extremely selfish and ill bred. In convcrsing 
with others, try to draw them out to speak of what will 
most likely interest them: that is the ‘rue secret of 
popularity. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


B@Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
MEATS AND POULTRY. 


To Bake a Turkey—Let the turkey be picked, singed, 


washed and wiped, inside and out; joint only to the first < 


joints in the legs; cut a dozen small gashes in the fleshy 
parts of the turkey, and press one whole oyster in each gash ; 


then close the skin and flesh over each oyster as tightly.as ‘ 


possible; stuff the turkey, leaving a little room for the 
turkey to swell. When stuffed, sew it up tightly, rub over 
lightly with flour, sprinkle a little salt and pepper on it, put 
some water in your dripping-pan, put in the turkey, baste it 
often with its own dripping, bake to a nice brown ; thicken 
your gravy with a little flour and water. Be sure and keep 
the bottom of the dripping-pan covered with water, or it 
will burn the gravy and make it bitter. 

Boiled Fowl and Rice-—One fowl, mutton broth, two onions, 
two small blades of pounded mace, pepper and salt to taste, 
quarter of a pint of rice, parsley and butter. Truss the fowl 
as for boiling, and put it into a stew-pan, with sufficiently 
clear, well-skimmed mutton broth to cover it; add the onion, 
mace, and a seasoning of pepper and salt; stew very gently 
for about an hour should the fowl be large, and about half an 
hour before it is ready, put in the rice, which should be well 
washed and soaked. When the latter is tender, strain it 
from the liquor, and put it on a sieve, reversed, to dry before 
the fire, and, in the meantime, keep the fowl hot. Dish it, 


put the rice around as a border, pour a little parsley-and- ; 


butter over the fowl, and the remainder send to table in a 
tureen. 


To Roast a Leg of Pork.—Choose a small leg of fine young 
pork ; raise the skin round the knuckle with a sharp knife, 
and fill the space with sage and onion chopped, and a little 
pepper and salt, securing the skin tightly with string, to 
keep in the stuffing. Score the skin in slices, but do not 


{ be served with it. 

Stuffing for a Turkey or Chicken.—Take some bread-crombs 
$ and turn on just hot water enough to moisten them ; put in 
: a piece of butter, not melted, the size of a hen’s egg, add a 
‘ spoonful of pulverized sage, a teaspoonful of ground pepper, 
‘ and a teaspoonful of salt; mix thoroughly and stuff your 
bird. 

VEGETABLES. 

Stewed Apples.—Make a syrup with one-half pound sugar 
to each pint of water, some lemon peel and juice. Pare and 
core the apples, and simmer (but do not boil) them, by the 
side of the fire, turning them, now and then. When pretty 
clear, take them off, and, if they require it, put them in the 
pan another day, or warm the syrup and pour over. If 
wanted for immediate use, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, 
made into syrup, to twelve apples. Simmer them till pretty 
’ clear. 


Celery Sauce.—Cut up a large bunch of celery into small 
pieces, use only that which is blanched. Put it into a pint 
of water, and boil until it is tender; then add a teaspoonful 
of flour, and a lump of butter, the size of an egg, mixed well 
together; season with salt and pepper, and stir constantly, 
until taken from the fire. It is very nice with boiled 
poultry. 

Onion Sauce.—Boil some onions in milk, with pepper, salt 
and nutmeg. When quite done, pass them through a sieve. 
Put some butter and flour into a saucepan; when the butter 
is melted, and well mixed with the flour, put in the pulp of 
the onions, and add either milk or cream, stirring the sauce 
on the fire until it is of the desired consistency. 

DESSERTS. 

Excellent Mince-Meat.—Chop finely, two pounds beef suet, 
boil gently, but not too much, two pounds under-side of a 
rump of beef, and chop it finely; peel and chop also two 
pounds russet apples; stone and chop one pound Valencia 
¢ raisins, and wash and dry three pourds currents; mince the 
thin peel of two lemons, four ounces candied orange peel, 
‘ the same of candied lemon peel, and two ounces citron; mix 
the suet, beef, apples, raisins, and currants; then add the 
peels, with quarter pound powdered loaf sugar, a teaspoonful 
of salt, quarter ounce pounded mace, quarter ounce pounded 
cloves, and half a nutmeg, grated. When all these have 
been well mixed, squeeze in the juice of the two lemons. 
The art of making this mince-meat, is to pick, chop, and 
mix the articles carefully. The currants should be quite 
dry; to secure which, wash and dry them before the fire a 
day before mixing. The above will make about ten pounds 
mince meat. It should be closely covered and kept in a 
cool place, and should be made at least a month before it 
is used. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

Tur SHapes 1n Baskets, for ladies’ working materials, 
etc., are very tasteful, this fall. We have seen several, lately, 
} not unlike gipsy hats, with pointed crowns. These, lined 
(and made with a bag of silk, are dainty additions to a 
: woman’s surroundings, more especially if, like the French 
¢ ones are, they have a design of flowers worked «a them in 
‘ wool, such as corn-flowers, roses, etc. This is easily done in 
‘ long, loose stitches, which require more artistic taste in 
‘ blending the colors, than skill with the needle. An egg 
{ basket, of wicker work, covered with a daisy fringe, and 
‘ moss, made of green wool, knitted, laked and unravelled, 
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and narcissuses in crochet mingled with it, make the break- 
fast-table look bright, especially in the country. Crewel 
Work being now universal, baskets to hold the wools are 
pretty sure to prove popular for Christmas and New Year's 
gifts. 


Work-Pockets for ladies are very pretty for Christmas 
: gifts, whether they are intended for visiting cards or for 
work. We recommend, especially, those in shape like that 
of an envelope, made in quilted silk or satin, ticking work, } 
Panama canvas, etc., and lined with silk. We have just 
seen a very pretty one, of blue satin, quilted in small dia- 
monds, and at every intersection there was a cross in gold 
purse silk, with a French knot of red silk in the centre, the 
pocket being bordered with cord of the three shades. An- 
other shape is a long, narrow strip of silk, lined, having a 
pocket at either end, rendered very convenient for lace work, 
and ornamented with the monogram of the owner worked 
upon it. 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fig. 1.—Eventng-Dress oF Tu1ERs-Rep SILK ; opera-cloak 
of white matelassé, trimmed with a band of dark fur; man- 
tilla of Spanish lace over the head. 

Fic. 11.—Visit1NG-Dress oF GREEN InpIA CASHMERE OVER 
A PerricoaT OF SILK OF THE SAME CoLOR; the petticoat has 
a very deep kilt-plaited flounce; the over-dress is in the 
princess style, and trimmed with pipings of the green silk ; 
the three capes open in tbe back; bonnet of gray felt, with 
gray feathers and dark green velvet. 

Fig. 11.—Evenine-Dress oF Biack VeLvet, trimmed 
with rich, but narrow white lace, and clusters of deep red 
roses; the front of the dress is of primrose-colored silk, the 
jacket being laid in flat plaits, and the skirt slightly gathered. 
Coral ornaments ; coral comb and two small primrose colored 
ostrich tips in the hair. 

Fig. 1v.—Eventne-Dress or Wurte 811k; the train is 
long and plain, and has no trimming on the bottom; the 
apron-front is finished with a narrow ruffle of illusion, a 
wreath of brown autumn leaves, and black velvet bows; 
the silk waist is corsage shaped, and has puffings of tulle 
divided by pipings of brown velvet on the front; a trimming 
of brown autumn leaves around the body; white rose in the 
hair. 

Fig. v.—CarriaGe-Dress or Fawn-Cotorep Sitk; the 
under-skirt has two rather narrow ruffies, headed by a 
band of velvet of a darker shade of fawn color; the over- 
skirt has a round apron-front and a square end at the back, 
trimmed with a band of velvet; black velvet cloak, with a } 
mantle cape, trimmed with rich fringe, black lace, and bands 
of ostrich feathers of the color of the dress. Black velvet 
bonnet, trimmed with black and red plumes. 

Fis, vi and 711.—Back anp Front or Skatrne Costume 
or Dark Brive Menrtno, trimmed with bias bands of the 
same; the front of the over-dress has small pattes, bound 
with blue silk and fastened down with horn buttons; the 
jacket is of gray Astrakan cloth, cut to fit the figure, made 
double-breasted, and trimmed with a band of Astrakan fur. 
Gray felt hat. 

Fig. virt.—CarriaGe-Dress oF Gray Sik; long coat of 
heavy, black corded silk, trimmed with rich black matelassé ; 
black bonret, with gray and black feathers. 

Fig. 1tx.—Watxinc-Dress OF VERY DARK VELVETEEN, 
made without a train, and quite plain; long coat of almond- 
colored cleth, with dark. brown passmenteri trimming ; dark 
brown felt hat, with almond-colored plume. 

Fig. x.—Evenine-Dress or Pink 91x; the skirt is bor- 
dered with a silk plaiting, headed by a full ruche of gauze } 
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of the same color, and a trimming of colored embroidery on 
net edges in revers; the front of the dress is covered all 
over with pink gauze, slightly full and crossed with garlands 
of roses, 

Fie. xt.—Back or Pink Sirk Eventno-Dress; the back 
is full, and slightly draped below the elongated waist; 
gauze ruches ornament the sleeves, 
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Figs. X11 AND x111.—New Sty.e PAueror, back and front, 
with full-size pattern, in SuPPLEMENT, described elsewhere. 

General Remarks.—The hat, as well as the bonnet, is one 
of the very many new winter shapes, and is made of black 
velvet, with a very small gold cord on the edge of the brim, 
and is trimmed with black feathers, The bonnet is of brown 
velvet, trimmed with loops of brown velvet ribbon, with a 
yellow, watered silk edge, and has bunches of yellow roses 
with brown foliage on the left side. As a rule, all street- 
costumes are quite simple in make, and indoor dresses, 
especially evening-dresses, are a good deal trimmed. The 
very long train on evening-dresses is not universal, as it 
is in the way in crowded rooms and in dancing, and demi- 
trains are more convenient, and quite as stately looking. 
The trimmings of street-dresses consist of wide galloons and 
braids, fringes and bands of velvet, silk and satin. In many 
of the most elegant walking-dresses, only three or four rows 
of machine-stitching are employed. 

For evening-dresses, not only silk, velvet and satin are 
employed, but rows of rich chenille, jet or crimped fringe is 
employed, as well as full garlands of flowers. Some-of the 
newest imported dresses have the small panniers, though 
rather at the back, than at the sides, as yet; but these pan- 
niers are by no means universal; they are the exception, 
rather than the rule. The make of the waists of dresses is 
as varied as possible ; no two seem to be alike; the princess- 
dress is still very popular, especially with stout people, but 
a little more fulness is put in the back, just below the waist ; 
the very deep basque, with the vest, is one of the newest 
styles, the vest being of a different material, and often of a 
different color from the basque; these basques are straight 
all round, and are close-fitting. The richest materials, such 
as brocaded silks, satins and velvets are used for evening and 
more dressy costumes, but the very simplest woolen articles 
are worn for walking, Suits of all plaid are worn, especially 
by young girls and slender young women. 

The new wrappings have been so fully illustrated and de- 
scribed in our previous numbers, that we have nothing new 
to say about them; almost anything isin the fashion except 
quite short wraps. 

Large and small bonnets about equally divide favor; the 
quite large bonnet does not look well with a close-clinging 
dress; the head looks out of proportion to the hips; these 
things should always be studied in making choice of articles 
of dress 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1—Boy’s Surt or Gray Kerstrmere; the trowsers 
are rather wide at the knee, the blouse jacket is belted in, 
and trimmed with gray braid. 

Fic. 11.—Grrt’s Out-or-Door Dress, of dark green camel's 
hair, made a loose polonaise, and fined around the waist 
by the long ends of the cape that cross in front, and tie at 
the back ; thé bottom of the polonaise, cuffs and cape are 
trimmed with a band of green velvet. 

Fie. ut—Grei’s Dress or Licut Brown Crorn; the 
under-dress has a kilt-plaited ruffle of the cloth, with two 
rows of dark brown silk on it; the loose polonaise over- 
dress opens over the kilt flounce in front,and is trimmed 
with a band of brown silk down the front and around the 
bottom; cuffs, collar and belt of brown silk. 
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GOSSAMER 
Waterproof Garments. 


Get the Genuine! Beware of worthless 

Imitations! _Ask for the GOSSAMER 

Waterproof Garments, and see for your- 

self that our trade-mark, “GossamER 

WATERPROOF, MANUFACTURED BY Gossa- 

MAR RvuBBeR CLoTHING Co, Boston,” is 

stamped on the loop of the garment. 

None are genuine without they are so 

stamped, Our garments. never, under 
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; weather, adhere together, or grow soft 

and worthless. No lady or gentleman 

aatba gv w the Paris Exposition without one of our Rubber 

Garments. Weigh from 12 to 16 ounces, can be easily car- 
ried in the pocket. Send for Illustrated Circular. 
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Cham unequalled Toilet Preparation for Restoring, prnvarbn 4 
ing und Beautifying the Complexion. Mrs. Scott Siddons, 
Clara Louise Kellogg, Lotta, Fanny Davenport, and a host of 
others, testify to its excellence, and are surprised at its 
superiority, and the late eminent chemist, Prof. Hadley, cer- 
tified that it contained nothing that would injure the most 
delicate skin. Sold by all druggists at 50 cents per bottle. 
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This book needs no Endorsement.—DR. PALMER. 
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DR. MARCH’S T 7 
NEW BOOK, 0 

In this new volume the Popular Author of NiguT Scenes 
IN THE Brs_e portrays with vivid and thrilling force and elo- 
quence the events of Sacred Truth, and adds fresh testimony 
to the beauty, pathos and sublimity of the Storiesof the Bible. 
Agents will find this Book with its sparkling thoughts, glow- 
ing style, beautiful Coa’ wit en Sur PLewcsers the best 
in the market. Terms Circulars Free. 

Address, J. €. MECURDY & CO, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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MUSIC FOR THE MILLION. 25 bee popular 


Music for $1:06; 7 pieces and Catalogue 30, 
cents. ** Strew Sweet Flowers o’er my Grave,’ 
new Song and Chorus by Vandercook ; price 35 cts. Mailed, 
postpaid, upon receipt of price. Address 

_ WM. HL. BONER & CO., Agts., 1102 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 
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WHITE WITNESSES ! 


The mouth of the man or woman who cleanse their teeth 
with SOZODONT is a witness-box, and every time they 
open it two rows of gleaming witnesses testify to its beauti- 
fying and preserving properties. A pure breath and sound 
teeth are cheaply purchased at the price of this inestimable 
preparation. To fragrant 


SOZODONT! 


alone is due the whiteness and soundness of three-fourths of 
the beautiful sets of teeth that glitter at the balls and parties 
of the elite, and it therefore behoves every person, if they 
would be admired, to ser that their teeth are carcfully at- 
tended to. SOZODCNT removes every impurity that 
tends to discolor or impair the tecth, and, owing to its anti- 
septic properties, effectually prevents the gums from 
becoming soft and spongy. Sold by all druggists. 





A $10 Revoiver for $2.50. 


THE ALEXIS. 


With Russian Model Stock, 
full nickel silver plate, 7 
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long Rifle cartridge, 
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BEATTY Sidéle 


elegant French veneer, weight boxed 300 pounds, all late 
improvements, lar retail price $340. My wholesale 
price $95. I will sell this or, ed and delivered on cars 
to the readers of this paper during the Holidays, for only 

No deviation from this price. Orderairect. No 
nuless you are pleased. Address DANIEL F. BEATIY, 
Washington, N, J. 


Some Kova PO ParFEE AS stamped 


on burlap, filled in with old rags and yarn. Any one can 
make them at a small expense. Great inducements and 
permanent business to agents everywhere. Send for Cir- 
cular of Patterns and prices with stamp. E..8. FROST & 
CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


This engraving is 
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Mapnifcent Rosewood Pianos, 


$120 to $450 
7% Octave, $175 to $600 
Uprights, - $125 t0$750 
Square Grands, $275 to $1000 


7 Octave, - 


Beautiful Walaut Organs 


Double Reeds, $35 to $100 
7Stops, - $50to$225 
12 Stops, $75 to $350 
16 Stops, - $100 to $500 


BEST IN AMERICA. OVER THIRTY THOUSAND NOW IN USE. Guaranteed six years. Sent on trial fe 


any part of the World. 


RP SATISFACTION SECURED BEFORE PAYMENT IS MADE. 


refer nces mailed free. 


Illustrated Price List with thousands of 
MARCHAL & SMITH, 47 University Place, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 











A WEEKLY PAPER FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND THE FAMILY, 


It aims to be a favorite in every family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, and read with interest by the 
older. Its purpose is to interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, sensible, and to have really permanent 


worth, while it attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors some of the most attractive writers in the country, 


Among these are: 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
JAMES T. FIELDS, 
REBECCA H. DAVIS, 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


ROSE TERRY COOK, 
DINAH MULOCH CRAIK, 
J. G. WHITTIER, 
CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE, LOUISE C. MOULTON, 
C. A. STEPHENS, 


HARRIET P. SPOFFORD, 
A. D. T. WHITNEY, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
MRS. A, H. LEONOWENS, 
SARAH WINTER KELLOGG. 


The Companion contains a great variety of reading, adapted to the older as well as the younger members of the 


family. It gives:— 


Stories of Adventure, Letters of Travel, Editorials upon Current Topics, Arti- 
cles on Health, Biographical Sketches, Religious Articles, Stories 
of Home and School Life, Tales, Poetry, Selections 
for Declamation, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 


Subscription price, $1 75. 


Facts and Incidents. ~ 


Specimen copies sent free. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Please mention in what magazine you read this advertisement. 


41 Temple Place, Boston. 





652 MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 cents “ amp. 
ow sae ian a OO! ee tl O. Bristol Ct. 
25cts. LADIES’ PACKAGE 25cts. 


ONTAINS 12 sheets good note paper; 12 Envelopes ; 

1 Nickel Pen Holder; 1 Yosemite Pen; 1 Case of 1 doz. 
Needles; 1Silver ie; 1 Box Silver Plated Hooks 
and Eyes, 2 i padkage 1 Chemisette Button; 1-2 doz. Hair 
Grisiipers. erty san post-paid for 25 cts, Lad y 
Agents K. Lampueakr, Baltiniore, Md. 


Fancy with 10c. plain or gold. Agent’s 
9 Fay Gu th ULL & Co., Hudson, N.Y. 


40 ts Fashionable fhe Cards, [no 2 alike, diame in Jet, 
Frankuin Printing €o., Northford, Ct 


branes BRO’S CORSETS 

















FLeXste Hi pipcongeT (2s 
ae 


SHEARIIL & gene 
hte. than 
CORSET ‘'s ihe 


pore sale by all leading meats 
WARNER BRO’S, 351 Broadway, N.Y. 





ty will send free by mail to any one desiring Dlearent 
and profitable employment, a beautiful Chromo and confi- 
dential circular of the American and pean Chromo 
Company showing how to make money, We have some- 
thing entirely new, such as has never offercd to the 
public before: There is kits of: money in it for agents. 
ddress, gnelocing a 3 cents stamp for retutn ‘postage on 
hromo, F. GLEASOV, 19 Essex St,, Boston, Mass. 


yf Beautif yery rich,} no two alike 
2 ae Hie y Nolan, 8 ee 





fab ¢ Chramo Oards, 
with name aT 


2 adhe week. . Will prove it 
oy a 
aaa sent free to all. W. H. 

CHIDUSTER, 218 Fulton Street, N. Y¥. 











AND COMPLETE INSTRUC- 
DESIGN tions for Decorating Pottery. 
Any one can learn from it. Sent by mail to any address 
on receipt of price, 50 cents, by 8. W. TILTON & CO., 
Publishers, Boston, 8. 


EMBOSSED PICTURES 


For Decorating and Fancy Work, Finest stock imported, 

including Flowers, Birds, Heads, Leaves, Insects, Figures, 

&c. 7 sheets for 30c., 12 for 50c., 20 or 25 for $1.00. Catn- 

logue of 1000 sheets, 3c. Ag ents wanted, Stamps taken. 
F. TRIFET (established in 1866), 

61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


ESTEY yRO™ 


‘THE WORLD over 
1S THE BEgy 


J.ESTEY & CO. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
ke Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Mosictaxs throughout Europe and America are unari- 
mous in theif praises of the Esrry Orcan. Among tlie 
— ~) ghee from the world-renowned violinist 

'm, 

“1 herewith testify with great pleastire that the Est-y 
Organs are fine (beautiful) beyond comparison ; I rate thm 
above similar instruments of any other manufacturers. The 
tone is full, round and noble; the touch exceedingly light 
and easy, and the whole construction of blameless solidity.” 

AUGUST WILHELMJ. 























